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JULY, 1885. 


NuMBER 2. 


WILD LIFE IN THE’SEVENTIES. 


A Story or Froripa. 


CuapTer III. 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS “ CRITTERS.” 


RCHER PHILIPS, on arriving at his new 
home, selected a tract of one hundred and 
sixty acres, and made application under the 
homestead act. On the payment of $14 he re- 
ceived from the land office a receipt defining 
his holding by section, range, and township, 
which was equivalent to a bond for a deed, at 
the expiration of five years, or a pre-emption in 
two years. It was protected against all liabili- 
ties whatever. He found a neighbor—a herds- 
man—in Cynthy’s father, with whom he board- 
ed for the present. By his advice he deadened 
the few acres, and put them in Hayti sweet- 
potatoes and cow-peas, astrong nutritious bean. 
His next step was to clear the hamack for 
his cabin. Cynthy’s explanation had shown 
him the severity of the task; but he perse- 
vered, not without discouragements, for the 
natives all distrusted his scheme of making an 
orange grove. 

An example occurred a few days after his 
interview with Cynthy that led to some alter- 
ation of his plans. He had acquired some 
facility in using his hamack-hoe, and having 
gotten rid of the patch of scrub oak, he set to 
work on the pine and palmetto. In dealing 
with the first, he dug a hole at the roots, and 
having placed a bundle of pine-knots at the 
trunk, he set it on fire. In this way he could 
have a dozen fires going at once. In the 
meanwhile he attacked the palmetto. This is 
a prostrate trunk, half buried and bound 
down by innumerable tough radicals penetrat- 
ing to moisture. The blade of the hoe must 
cut every one of these before the trunk can be 
removed. A long serrated leaf-stalk termin- 
ates in the fans, which are subdivided into 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight fronds, united 
at the base, and lanceolate at the extremity. 
Each fan, of which there may be forty or 
fifty to the trunk, covers an area of a square 
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yard or more, the flexible, sword-like fronds 
making a fierce hedge. By firing the dry herb- 
age these are removed, leaving the bare, 
brown, imbricated trunk. The Sabal Adan- 
sonit, or fern palmetto, is distinguished by its 
long elastic petiole or leaf-stem, and is not 
serrated. It indicates a better soil than the 
Sabal serrulata. Philips was stubbing such a 
patch when he heard a mellow, clear voice 
singing a bugle call, a sharp crashing, as 
of pistol shots, followed by the thundering 
charge of hoofs beating the ground. As he 
raised up, startled by these sounds of battle, 
he saw a stranger, on a tough, tawny, wire- 
grass pony, riding toward him. 

« Stranger,” said the visitor, “have ye seen 
airy bunch o’ yearlin’s round here? Mine uses 
this-er way.” 

Philips gave him stare for stare. He was a 
tough, wiry fellow, in cottonade shirt and 
trowsers, a weedy, old slouch hat, brogans run 
down at the side, and a general air of woods 
life about him. 

“T have seen stock about,” said Philips- 
“but yearlin’s, I don’t know.” 

“T’low you don’t know a yearlin’ from a 
two-year-old,” commented the other. “You 
know ole Jim Arnon, lives beyant the bay 
(swamp)?” 

“Yes, I get my meals there,” said Archer 

“Do, say! I ’low, stranger, you can tell ef 


he is a tradin’ stock, or a drivin’ this season ?” 


“T never meddle with such things,” said 
Archer, “As astockman, I suppose he sells.” 

“Ts he a-sellin’ both brands?” continued the 
other, “the arrer and the hoop?” 

“T don’t know any thing about his business,” 
said Archer, positively. 

“You mought be a friend o’ hes’n,” said the 
stranger, suspiciously. 

“T am his neighbor,” said Archer. 

“Jis so; and neighbors is neighbors. I’low, 
ef I mought think o’ layin’ in a bunch o’ 
yearlin’s, it’ud stand in the way of neighbor 
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to neighbor, to ‘low ef ole Jim were a dealin’ 
in the hoof this season ?” 

“T really, as I have told you, know nothing 
about his business,” said Archer. “It is not 
far; you had better ask him.” 

“Jis so; an’ old Jim are asquare man. I 
‘low me an’ him have rounded up, driv’ an’ 
cut out more hoof critters ’n airy pair in South 
Flurridy. Ole Jim knows me. You needn’t 
be feared o’ tellin’ me of ole Jim’s tradin’, 
stranger. We aresquare-heeled. Many’s the 
peck o? pesetas* I done weighted out for ole 
Jim, long o’ the Cuba trade.” 

“You know more of him than I do,” said 
Archer, amused at the other’s persistence; “I 
am a stranger.” 

“T “low ye are,” commented the other, look- 
ing critically at the work. “No man’s edi- 
cation ain’t finished ontil he have rastled with 
a bunch of palmeetus. Whar d’ye hail from?” 

“ Kaintuck!” echoing Archer’s answer. “T 
*low yer sort of grass; been here long?” 

“No; only a few weeks,” said Archer. 

“ An’ a sassy little hamack ye done squatted 
onto,” flatteringly. “But y’aint got the heft 
for that sort o’ plant. Been a farmer?” 

“No; I lived on a farm,” said Archer 

“But didn’t live off’n hit,”’t criticised his 
friend. “Folks farmers?” 

“No; we owned a place before the war,” 
said Archer. 

“T see,” said the other. “ When do ye low 
for to go back there?” ; 

“To Kentucky?” said Archer. “Oh, some 
day. I must build and set out a grove first.” 

“Set out a what?” asked the other. 

“ Orange-trees,” explained Archer. But the 
other had thrown a foot over the saddle, and 
was looking at Archer in a brown study. 

“T see,” he exclaimed, as if he had guessed 
the conundrum. “I ‘low ye had money to 
come to Flurriday, an y’aint got none fur to 
git back.” 

Archer laughed. “Not so bad as that. If 
I set out five hundred trees, when they come 
to bear five hundred to the tree, at two cents 
each, it will make $5,000 a year.” 

“That there’s arithmetic, I ‘low,” implying 
it was no more. ‘“ Whar’s them there trees?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, they will grow,” said Archer, lightly. 

“An’ you low to live here by your own lone 
self?” 

“Oh! pretty much,” said Archer. 


*A small Spanish silver coin. 
+ Make your living by it. 


“But yo’ don’t ‘low for to tell me ’long o’ 
ole Jim Arnon’s sellin’ yearlin’s.” 

Archie shook his head. 

“An’ you low to live off’n them ten-year- 
old oranges when they come.” 

“Certainly,” said Archer. 

“See here, stranger,” said the other, reaching 
out a big, brown hand, “I’m a poor man; an’ 
I got a litter o’ pups my own self som’ers about 
these yer woods, an’ I can’t do much, but whin 
it does come I'll ride over and help bury you 
myself.” And, wringing Archer’s hand, his 
little pony frisked off like a oa and 
was gone. 

The little dramatic touch that sani the com- 
edy of this interview drove out of Archer’s 
mind the stranger’s curiosity about his neigh- 
bor’s sales of the arrow and hoop brand. He 
was to learn later this mystery and others. 
The brand is the owner's title, which the law 
requires to be duly recorded. An unbranded 
cow or steer is called a heredick, and becomes 
the property of any one that puts his mark on 
it. For this purpose the calves are herded in 
the spring and fall. At the period in question 
the chief market for Florida stock was Cuba. 
As there was no feeding, the business was very 
profitable; but it discouraged planting, both 
by example, and the practice of burning off in 
the fall to allow the young grass to spring up 
for the stock. 

But as he approached Arnon’s cabin in the 
still gray of the evening, when the bee-like 
breath of the geranium is sweetest, he thought 
of the stranger’s curiosity. Old Jim, insen- 
sible to that fragrance that associated itself 
somehow with his daughter, smoked a pipe of 
rank, coarse plug-tobacco on the stoop. Some 
one within was playing on the violin a rollick- 
ing air, and singing. Archer listened and took 
it down: 


HUCKLEBERRYING. 


I’low you know the happy day 

Were made so sweet along 0’ you, 
A week before the month o’ May, 

We went to where the berries grew. 
The blackbird blew his whistle pipe: 
Berries are ripe; berries are ripe! 
Come quick and pick, and snatch and catch, 
As we went down to the huckleberry patch. 


The gray coat mocking-bird were there; 
The red cock with a velvet tuft; 
The rice-bird in the maiden-hair, 
The little linnet, pea-green ruffed. 
And the blackbird blew his whistle pipe: 
Berries are ripe; berries are ripe! 
Come quick and pick, and snatch and catch, 
As we went down to the huckleberry patch, 
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Asmall tin bucket on your arm; 
We filled it most; air filled it moster; 
I lowed your breath came sweet and warm 
As we kep’ pickin’ clos’t and clos’ ter, 
And the blackbird blew his whistle pipe: 
Berries are ripe; berries are ripe ! 
Kiss quick and pick, and snatch and catch, 
As we went down tothe huckleberry patch. 


The air wasa jig tune, and fairly danced 
with merriment over the fiddle strings; and 
the song was given with corresponding spirit. 

Archer stopped a moment to talk with his 
shirt-sleeved host, sitting like the patriarch at 
his tent door. In the course of their brief 
interview he mentioned the stranger’s visit, 
and his singular interest in his neighbor’s 
stock dealings. Old Jim was alert in his ques- 
tions, and intimated his disgust pretty freely. 

“ Yearlin’s, indeed!” growled he. “I ’low 
them sort ’ud have a calf’s coat off ’fore she 
wore horns. Hoop and arrer brand’s all one 
to’em. Hit don’t taste in the meat nor melt 
in the taller, nor wear in the shoe so as to 
show hit; and that’s enough for cattle lifters, 
he can’t come between the sights a-huntin’ the 
white doe in this paster.” 

By this figure of coming between the sights 
of his rifle he meant so they should not be in 
line in front. To hunt the white doe is any 
infatuated pursuit. But why one should be 
so curious and the other so resentful over 
old Jim’s brand of cattle was not explained. 

Archer turned to seek the fiddler; but the 
air was changed to an ordinary jig, and the 
player was old Jim’s eldest son. 

Soon after Cynthy came in, bearing a great 
wooden bowl of clabber and a stone jug of 
fresh milk. Bud, as usual, was tugging at her 
skirts, the two being inseparable. The table 
was bountiful but coarse; great Hayti sweet 
potatoes, bowls of grits, a dish of venison in 
slush of rank, greasy lard; corn-pone, a sort 
of sweet pumpkin, eggs fried like the veni- 
son, butter, poorly washed and salted, and 
coffee, or coffee colored water without any fla- 
vor of the aromatic bean, and a thin, honey- 
like syrup. Every thing indicated a feudal 
abundance such as Helen of Troy might have 
sat down to with her suitors when they entered 
into that fatal league. 

Old Jim’s retainers and sons, the cowboys, 
gathered about the table in thick boots and 
jingling spurs, with a sheath-knife in great 
leathern belts, which they used, disdaining the 
round - bladed and iron-pronged table wear, 
and the coarse blue edged delfts, while Cynthy 
and her mother waited on them. 


For all their coarse appearance and rough 
jocularity they were obliging to strangers, and 
hospitable to a fault. They would endure any 
amount of toil’ and hardship cow hunting; 
but the handles of the plow or grubbing-hoe 
broke them down. 

After the meal, Archer inquired for some 
one to help in his clearing. One and all de- 
clined, but recommended one called Jimbles. 
“You'll find him a-nussin’ his knee on a dry 
goods box ’t Orlandee,” was added. 

“ How shall I know him?” asked Archer. 

“Oh! he’s a short butt-cut of a feller,” said 
old Jim. 

“There are not many tall men,” Archer 
replied. 

“ Well, he’s a one-gallus cuss,” said old Jim. 

Archer smiled. “Two gallowses are rare.” 

“ He rides a wire-grass pony,” continued old 
Jim. 

“They all do, don’t they?” said Archer. 

Old Jim looked at the row of ponies at the 
rack, and remarked, “Some drives a yoke o’ 
steers.” 

“ Well,” continued Archer, feeling that this 
was rather general for a whole country, “ where 
does he live?” 

“Whar he eats, gin’ally,” said old Jim. 
“ You’ll find him mostly on the range.” 

“Humph! but where?” asked Archer. “It 
is a rather wide description.” 

“T’low you're mighty partickler,” criticised 
Jim. “ Well, let’s see: His wife cuts his hair.” 

“Yes?” said Archer, wondering. 

“An’ she’s done lef’ a hank to git the heft 
of’n him when the house needs reg’latin. Now 
you’ll know.” 

After the laugh that followed this was over, 
Archer said: 

“The shoats I got of you have disappeared. 
Have you seen ’em on the range?” 

One of the boys spoke up: “I low you’ll 
find ’em down at Widder Lee’s. The old wom- 
an hankers for hog meat.” 

“Widder Lee” was one of the roving fe- 
males found cooped in an out-house at times, 
with a brood of children at her tail. She offers 
to do washing, and does do one’s potato patch. 
After which, irresponsible as the crows and 
foxes, she disappears. 

“T’low to git up my pig critters,” said old 
Mr. Arnon. “Come over, a hour by sun, and 
we'll roust ’em up.” 

Mounted on wire-grass ponies, the two 
neighbors set out on their search. “ Widder 
Lee are a skittish cow to milk. She most al- 
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ways kicks over the pail,” suggested old Jim. 
After a few miles’ ride, they came to a cabin, 
the wash- kettles by the lake, and a brood of 
children about the pen. The kitchen trash 
was thrown at the door, and left to ferment. 

“Mornin, mammy,” called out Mr. Arnon, 
as he approached; “have ye seen any stray 
shoats usin’ ‘long here?” 

“Shoats!” said the widow, like one with a 
grievance. “I seed none. Don’t comes a bus- 
tin’ in, messen up a lone lorn widder woman’s 
nice green garding sass.” 

That garden was a mystery. The whole 
pen, except an elderberry and a banana, was 
bare as a board. 

“You ort to keep up yer fences,” said old 
Jim. “Look at that gap? I hearn tell the 
shoats uses about here.” 

“Hit were a pesky critter as ever I seed,” 
said Widow Lee, sharply. 

“I low you can tell where it uses now, Wid- 
der,” said old Jim, “sens you knowed hit.” 

“ Think a lone lorn widder woman can ’ford 
to fat hogs outen nice green garding sass for 
you,” retorted the widow, getting louder and 
shriller. ‘“Them’s the bones; the meat’s done 
on mine and the chil’urns,” 

“Come, come, widder,” said old Jim, “I 
don’t begrudge a shoat; but them were mine, 
an’ Berkshires to boot.” 

“ Your’n, indeed!” in a creaking treble. “T 
an’t hearn tell as you ‘lowed to be the’r mam- 
my. Ye never ’eaned hit, nor sucked hit, nor 
fatted hit off’n nice green garding sass. Ther’ 
weren’t a ha’r, nor a hide, nor a grunt outen 
hit your’n. I ’low, Jim Arnon, you'll shet yer 
head ’long o’ stray shoats, when you get locked 
up for liftin’ the arrer brand.” 

Archer did not understand this bold dash of 
reprisal into the enemy's country, but it evi- 
dently disconcerted Arnon, who, muttering 
something, turned his horse’s head and rode 
off. It recalled to Archer the stranger’s in- 
quisitiveness about his neighbor’s stock-dealing, 
but gave no cue to the nature of the interest 
involved. 

The ride through the open pine woods was 
fragrant with aromatic pungency of the tur- 
pentine. The pine is the perfume of nature, 
whether in the native forest or distilled to am- 
bergris in the fossil of the Baltic. The view, 
but slightly interrupted by undergrowth, dis- 
covered vaulted aisles in every direction, car- 
peted with the false indigo, discovering islands 
of cypress, or blue glimpses of lakes in the dis- 
tance. As they proceeded, they came on a 


strong, blue - eyed, curly-haired young fellow 
carrying a bundle, whom Arnun saluted as Joe 
Hawkins. Questioned as to his business on the 
road, he said he was looking out for a job. As 
the season was ’most over, he thought to find 
something at the saw-mills on the St. John. 

“Joe is your man,” said Arnon. “He is 
good for two Jimbles, and he ain’t got no wife 
to yank him outen a job jes’ as he gets sot 
down to hit.” 

On this broad hint, Joe was engaged at once, 
and, leaving his neighbor to follow the wild 
trail of the stray shoats, Archer returned to 
the clearing with his new acquisition. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOUSE-KEEPING IN THE WOODS. 


As we have explained, Archer Philips began 
by deadening and putting in a crop of sweet- 
potatoes and cow-peas for food. In season he 
could add a patch of cane, depending on his 
neighbor for grinding and boiling. But, all 
this time, he had no shelter but a tent. With 
the aid of Joe Hawkins, he now set about 
house-building. As there were no mills in the 
country he resolved on a log-cabin. This was 
constructed of young pines, eight inches at the 
butt, cut of proper lengths for apartments, and 
stripped of the bark by inserting a sharpspade 
between it and the wood. Notched and laid 
in two pens, ten feet apart, he had a double 
cabin. The rafters were made of pine sap- 
lings, the weight of sheathing made of splints 
and shingles giving a graceful curve like the 
bamboo-roof of China. The rafters projected 
out some distance on each side, forming a front 
and rear porch. There was cut off from the 
latter a small room that answered for a kitchen. 
The flooring and shingles were a task. They 
are split from blocks, of proper length, by a 
tool called a thorough—pronounced through— 
a heavy steel blade a foot long, and a socket 
handle, by which it is adjusted and held, as 
the wedge-knife is driven by a mallet. The 
blocks were cut by a hand-saw. _ The house 
stood on such bases, two or three feet high, to let 
the air circulate; splints, instead of puncheon, 
served for a floor, being dressed and fitted by a 
drawing-knife. A chimney was made of sticks, 
plastered by a silicious clay that hardens in the 
sun. A tract of an acre was inclosed in 
pickets about the house, and divided into 
flower-garden and poultry-yard. 

After it was built, slips of Cherokee rose 
were set to form a hedge, and yellow jasmine 
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wild honey-suckle, phlox, violet, spiderwort, 
sensitive plants, passion flower, cypress vine, 
poinciana, and other native blooms, added to 
the beauty of the cabin. 

In the last Cynthy proved to be a great help. 
Every evening, in her cow-herding, she came 
on some pretty wild flower. Encouraged by 
the example, she made a garden and nursery 
at home. 

Becoming familiar by this time, Archer ven- 
tured some suggestions about dress and per- 
sonal neatness, showing her prints and mate- 
rials and magazines. 

Her attempts were crude enough at first, but 
Archer, in his own study of the fashions of 
the frontier, found difficulties enough of his 
own not to be critical of other neophytes. 

She could not make or starch a ruffle; but 
she could find a bee-tree. Nay, at a glance 


. she could tell if one of the lofty pines would 


work-up; that is, split in rails, pickets, shin- 
gles, by pointing out the interstices in the bark 
ascending straight up the trunk, or fine ciliate 
lines in the cortex itself, reflecting the true inner 
grain of the wood. She could net birds, and 
had the art, by no means common, of inspiring 
confidence in them. She brought him a dove 
once, the most timid of wild birds, she had 
“picked up.” He was incredulous, and at- 
tempted to touch it as it stood on her open 
palm; but, at his approach, it escaped from 
the window. She believed in the moon as 
firmly as in the seasons. When the herons 
came from the swamps, and flew high in the 
air, she foretold wind. If the heifer snuffed 
the air, or the swallows skimmed low, er the 
frogs croaked, she knew it would rain; and 
with equal faith she believed in the luck-flower, 
the horse-shoe, and 


“Moleunt and dill, 
To hinder witches of their will.’”’ 


The popular religion was the Tunkers or 
Dunkers, a species of pedo-Baptists much in 
vogue. The ministers are earnest, ignorant 
men, very sincere in their convictions. 

Hearing of services to be given at a camp a 
few miles distant, Archer attended. The ser- 
mon was a rude, strong exhortation, of fren- 
zied devotion; after which a hymn was given 
out—one of those wild, ringing doxologies that 
may have echoed in Perthland hills or led the 
Moravian march. 

But, above the hoarse male voices and the 
shriller pipes of the females, one arose rich, 
round, and of full volume, ascending clear, 


even poised above them all, and floating high. 
The pines, as is their nature, gave back a wild, 
metallic clangor, distinguishable at early cock- 
crow, but now a part of the grand diapason 
of nature’s organ. Something in the voice of 
the singer Archer recognized, but could not 
fix. He mounted a bench, and, overlooking 
the worshipers under the leafy awning, caught 
sight of a head of glossy, dark curls, the hat 
fallen off. 

But, later, the singer turned. It was Cyn- 
thy! She saw him, and came through to the 
pews. A neat calico gown, of simple print, 
was drawn to her slender waist by a morocco 
girdle, having a bunch of roses at the corsage, 
and a few scarlet cypresses in her black curls. 

“‘Ain’t I nice, now ?” she said, speaking. 

“You are, indeed,” said Archer, struck by 
a pretty piquancy he had never observed in 
her; “but where did you learn to sing?” 

“T dun know,” said she. “’Long o’ the cows, 
I ’low,” and she laughed merrily, showing her 
white teeth between the scarlet lips; and with 
a skip and a spring she vaulted into the old 
ox-cart, to the disappointment of more than 
one booted and spurred cavalier anxious to 
wait upon her. . 

One of these was Joe Hawkins, very un- 
comfortable in a blue flannel overshirt open 
at the collar, and showing a white shirt and 
starched collar below, tied with a blood-red 
cravat, his legs incased in heavy boots, like 
petronels. 

“That ther’ Cynt Arnon are the boss purty 
girl of this yer settlement ”—with an accent on 
the ultimate—“ an she don’t put on no bigotty 
airs along of hit, nyther. I ’low ye done seed 
them yaller complected jillflirts, a holdin’ their- 
selves too good for to stir sass when the pot’s 
a-bilin’.” 

Archer laughed. 

“You can take my bondin’ half a Davy of 
that there, or a whole ’un if ye like. Them 
gals is nursed by their mammies ontil they 
marries; and by their husbands ontil they has 
some nussin’ o’ their’n for to do; and they’re 
al’ys a whinin’ and a groanin’. Cynthy’s as 
jolly as a yearlin’, and can hoe a row o’ 
H’ytis agin e’er a man in this yer settle-ment, 
and not make no bones of hit, nyther.” 

“She’s a good girl,” said Archer. “1 never 
saw her cross. She’s very obliging.” 

“In course,” said Joe. ‘You done been a 
grubbin’ (day boarding) ’long o’ the ole man; 
and the ole woman are powerful tryin’. I ‘low 
you mought a been a-buckin’ up thar your own 
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self,” ndded Joe, as if he did not quite like the 
doubt. 

“Oh! no!” stammered Archer, unable to 
explain why he should not think of the daugh- 
ters of Heth. ‘“She’s—she’s too young.” 

“She air a gwine on seventeen,” said Joe, 
as if that settled her age satisfactorily; “and 
as skittish as e’er a heredick. I’d like for to 
put my brand on the heifer.” 

“T wish you luck, Joe,” said Archer. “Cyn- 
thy ‘ll be hard to round up and pen in a bunch 
of cattle.” 

“’Tain’t no use a teeterin’ about a gal, ‘long 
as yer mind’s done sot. I ‘low to put in time 
shortually,” and he turned to follow the cart. 

He came home with a jeremiad: “ Derned 
ef every cow-whip in the county weren't at 
old Jim’s,” be grumbled. ‘“Cynthy didn’t sass 
none on’em. Jis’ sot as if she’d done tuk root 
agin the back stoop. Young Jim were a show- 
in’ of a powder horn o’ his’n, Cynt had done 
carved a buck’s head on to hit. We was a 
rubbin’ our noses a peekin at hit, a swearin’ hit 
were the very spit of a buck we'd done killed 
in the cypress, ’n’ Cynt up with that little 
gopher brother o’ hern an’ lit out for the cows, 
and we never knowin’ a dern thing.” 

“IT ’lowed she mought be a passin,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Yes,” said Archer, “she has passed on, 
going home.” 

“ Cuss the luck!’’ muttered Joe, and left. 

Archer was glad to be alone. It is not in 
the hard labor of such an undertaking the 
hours of depression come. It is in the enforced 
leisure the question recurs, What is it all 
worth? He had heard from Judith. She 
wrote pleasant gossiping letters; but now he 
felt that no gain could ever compensate for the 
loss of her. Nor had he been perfectly frank 
with Joe. He had had an interview with Cyn- 
thy that very morning; but, somehow, when 
he reflected, the story would not tell well. 

To the native American cooking is natural so 
long as he sticks to nature and camp methods. 
He can boil grits or rice; roast venison ona 
sharpened stick, and make coffee. But in the 
kitchen he is lost. Archer proposed to cele- 
brate his house warming with a batch of dough. 
Now if he had made slapjacks, stirring flour, 
water, salt, lard with a spoon, to be cooked on 
a hot griddle, he might have achieved success. 

But the rash man undertook to make a batch 
of dough by the receipt of a cook-book. 

He stirred in the elements, and then putting 
his hands in the tray, began to knead it. Nat- 


urally he was limed. The adhesive paste stuck 
to his fingers in long stringlets. Attempting 
to use the other hand, he found them both 
snared. His nose itched dreadfully; but he 
dared not scratch it for fear of the fate of the 
old woman of the three wishes, with a pudding 
at the end of her proboscis. In his desperation 
he started to the lake to try the virtue of water 
and sand, when he met Cynthy and her cows. 
It was too late for retreat; his helpless state 
was manifest. 

“ Why don’t you rub ’em’off in flour?” asked 
the amazed girl. 

“Flour!” exclaimed Archer, feeling that 
flour was the ille lacryme. 

“Yes, sir,” said Cynthy. “Ill show you.” 
And she did disentangle him, by the simple 
plan of rubbing his hands in flour-dust. She 
laughed cheerily, and “’lowed” he didn’t know 
much about dough. To which he muttered that , 
he did think that he “was a better bread man 
than he appeared to her.” But she kneaded the 
dough, greased the pan, and put it in the oven 
before she left him. 

It will be seen Archer was a bold investiga- 
tor in the natural sciences. He tells another 
story of himself, that, having learned to wash 
his own shirts in that early period, he became 
disgusted with their limp, flaccid appearance. 
He mixed a paste and attempted to starch 
them; but he swears he made such a mess of 
it, when he got through, he did not know 
whether to iron and wear them or bake and 
eat them, they looked so like ripe dough. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TROUBLES GROWING OUT OF AN OX-TEAM. 


Among the necessaries required by Philips 
was draught cattle. Florida is not a cereal but 
a sugar-making country. Open pine land will 
make ten bushels of corn to the acre, which sells 
in market at one dollar per bushel. Imported 
northern corn is the same. Other crops pay 
better, and it is economy even now in South 
Florida to buy the northern grains. The ra- 
tion of twenty pounds vf corn and thirty 
pounds of hay or fodder .to a northern horse 
that must be fed daily would require a larger 
area of cultivation than the natural soil re- 
quires. But the steer, where there is a range, 
feeds itself, and without other fattening is put 
on the beef market. A horse, fit better for the 
knocker’s yard, was valued at $150 to $200 for 
the plow; a yoke of steers, $50 to $60. Archer 
bought the steers, and protested it was the 
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curse of his existence. They were small ani- 
mals—pony steers—Buck and Dick; both red, 
and pretty matches in color and size. There 
the likeness ended. Buck was a steady, even- 
tempered, broad-minded buck, with some con- 
ception of the narrow limitation of bad man- 
ners. He seemed lethargic, to watch him 
chewing the cud, while Dick pawed around, 
lowing and getting over the tongue; but he 
was a philosopher. Necessary work must be 
done, but superfluous skylarking was calfy. 
One look at his great, Juno, quiet eyes was rest- 
ful; a comprehensive lesson to the frivolous. 
When Dick got at his capers, Buck would turn 
his handsome head and shoulders to him, and 
say, as plainly as an ox can speak, “ What a 
fool you are making of yourself!” 

But Buck had his fault. He was an adept 
in psychology; he was en rapporte with Archer, 
and knew his plans. If, for example, Archer 
meant to plow Thursday, Buck would range 
quietly about the place till Wednesday after- 
noon. At cow-penning time Buck was miss- 
ing, and Dick, of course, always ready to do 
wrong. It might be a day or a week before 
they were found; but Buck took it all quietly, 
while his mate kicked and ran. 

Archer would lay awake of nights listening 
for the cow-bell. His ear got so trained he 
could hear the tinkle of Buck’s bell, over the 
long levels, four miles off. But he swears Buck 
found him out, and would lie stillin his covert, 
never moving his head, lest that trinket on his 
cravat betrayed him, until Archer stumbled 
over the pair. 

But he got his grove plowed, and bought one 
hundred wild bitter-sweet orange-trees for bud- 
ding. The bitter-sweet is the wild, native 
orange, springing up in the hamacks. The 
boot, as the broadening of the petiole is called, 
may be a trifle broader. and the dissepiments 
.. the fruit vary from nine to ten, while in 
the sweet orange there are eleven; the sour, 
thirteen to fifteen. 

He laid off his grove, diamond shape, on a 
base of twenty-five feet, erecting a perpendicu- 
lar of twenty-one and a half feet at the mid- 
dle, extending the same distance each side, and 
staked at the extremities. These, connected to 
the ends of the base, form an exact diamond, 
whose sides are twenty-five feet long. The square 
method loses ground, sometimes utilized by a 
lemon or grape fruit in the center, called col- 
quatro. He fertilized in setting out, making a 
socket with the hoe-handle for the tap-root, 
and drawing the fine earth to the spongioles 
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by watering each layer of earth added till it 
was filled. By this method his trees never cast 
a leaf. 

His nursery, set out in the rainy season, was 
thrifty and numbered a thousand trees. His 
pea and potato crop, put out too late, did not 
do so well; but his fall garden of cabbage, 
turnips, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, okra, Lima- 
beans, and roasting-ear corn was coming up 
thriftily. He had added some monthly roses 
and cape jessamines to his garden, and crowned 
the center with a poinciana, whose spike of 
scarlet flowers with gilt edging and bird-of- 
paradise plumes for stamen and pistils, made it 
an ornamental center piece. He had a five- 
year-old grove of bitter-sweets, transplants, 
that would be ready to bud in the next season; 
all the result of six months’ hard, steady work. 
His few cows and poultry made the place 
home-like, and gave him eggs and milk with 
little labor. 

He had hunted and fished very little, though 
game was abundant; venison, or bear-meat 
five cents a pound; turkeys twenty-five cents; 
and smaller game, ducks, squirrels, partridges, 
a friendly gift. One monthly tax was the 
journey to Mellonville for flour, sugar, coffee, 
mess-pork or bacon -for cooking. The neigh- 
bors called the last plainly, grease. He had 
tried colored labor for a short time; but in a 
few days’ absence they consumed a four-gallon 
ean of leaf-lard, and butter, flour, and meats 
in proportion. . He had no prejudice; but their 
labor was a luxury he could not afford. 

In his last journey, after some shrewd cal- 
culation, he had bought a fishing-tackle, a skiff, 
and ammunition. His steers got off in the flat- 
woods of the St. John’s on this trip, and, hav- 
ing no horse, he was three days plowing 
through the “bayous” and cypress swamps 
before he found them. As a consequence he 
dismissed the blacks, got his boat in the water, 
and went to bed, where he lay two days un- 
noticed. The third morning was his chill-day. 
He waked in that dull, apathetic pain that pre- 
cedes the paroxysm, his head throbbing with 
quinine. In a feeble way he thought of pre- 
paring food, when his chamber door opened 
and Cynthy walked in. 

“Oh, my!” she said, at the sight of his 
drawn, bearded face and uncombed hair. “TI 
"lowed some’hin’ were the marter, ‘long o’ not 
seein’ of you stirrin’ around.” 

“Thank you, Cynthy,” said he; “I thought 
if I did not get better I would ask you to 
request your father to come over.” 
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“Ther’ hain’t no use a-pestering of pap,” 
said the girl, briskly, “I’m here. You just 
tuck yourself in, an’ I'll fix yer grub.” 

He was too weak to remonstrate about pro- 
prieties to this simple creature; he succumbed. 
After an interval a stir in the room aroused 
him. A cup of hot tea, brown cake, new milk, 
and eggs, smoked on the table. Cynthy stood 
at the foot of the bed, studying him as if he 
was a work of art. Suddenly she exclaimed, 
“La! I know;” and going to the wash-stand, 
picked up a moist sponge. It puzzled her a 
minute; but she made her usual exclamation, 
“La! I’ve seen ’em whar they growed. I ‘low 
this is what it are fur,” and she passed it lightly 
over his face, drying it with a towel. 

“Thanks, Cynthy; now if you would hand 
me the comb,” said he. 

But Cynthy took the task out of hand, 
and straightened out his unkempt locks very 
lightly. 

When she saw him breakfasting she ex- 
plained, “I knowed them sassy niggers war 
gone, and I "lowed you mought be sick-a-bed. 
Bub, he’s a-watching ‘long o’ the calves. I 
‘low I must go drive ’em furder; but I’ll come 
back agin’ an hour, to ‘low if you don’t want 
nothin’.” 

“ Never mind, Cynthy,” said he. “Ask your 
father or mother to come over this afternoon.” 

“Pap’s done gone to ceu’t, and mam’s a com- 
plainin; but la! taint no trouble. I'll be ‘long 
by’m bye,” and she left him. 

But Cynthy’s movements were growing to 
be of too much interest to others to give her 
a monopoly of nursing. Joe Hawkins walked 
in that afternoon and set down his gun, inti- 
mating that he had come to stay. Cynthy, 
however, was too positive and blunt a young 
lady to let Joe, or any one, supplant her alto- 
gether. 

“Git out o’ dis yer kitchen,” she said, “ or 
Tl pin a dish clout to your tail, Joe Hawkins. 
Ef yer weren’t sich a dratted no-count gopher, 
you'd git a squirrel for him. I ‘low you can 
kill a chicken, but you ain’t tried, for to make 
him soup-sass.” 

Joe, at this hint, killed the chicken and 
lounged back into the bed-room. “TI ’low she 
are the dead straightest forrardest little crit- 
ter as were ever wrapped in caliker,” he com- 
mented to Archer. “She’s as sot in her way 
as if she were ninety. I ‘low it'll go hard with 
the family ef the cou’t levies on all old Jim’s 
cattle.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Archer. 


“Tt are a long story, and mixed of a much- 
ness,” said Joe. “There were a man named 
Browder as kep’ a store down on To-ho-po- 
ke-li-ga; and him and old Jim traded for 
supplies, ‘long o’ ole Jim’s cowboys. There 
weren’t no settlement, though old Jim ‘lows 
things was about square. But Browder, he 
had done got in debt to a feller in Savannah 
fur them ther’ supplies; and he comes down 
on Browder, a-claimin’ of old Jim’s cattle. 
Now old Jim had two brands; his old woman’s 
stock, and his’n; and his’n were that he had 
part traded to Browder. But the cou’t comes 
in and ’lows as there weren’t no writin’s, and 
old Jim owns up hit are a j’est debt, that the 
creditors is bound to snatch what they kin, 
’cordin’ to contrac’ wi’ Browder. It comes o’ 
that, depities are a scoutin’ aroun’ a pickin’ up 
cattle permiskis, ’specially old Jim’s. An’ old 
Jim ‘lows ef e’er a man lifts his stock he lows 
for to try range law agin’ cou’t law. Now, 
old Jim are got a powerful bunch of friends 
that don’t skeer at a calf; and he have bossed 
the county, cou’t or no cou’t, these twenty year.” 

“T should think they would be afraid,” said 
Archer, brought up in wholesome awe of the 
law. 

“Them boys don’t skeer worth a cuss,” said 
Joe. “An’ ’low me for to say—I’ve been in the 
army and outen the army, and in the range 
and outen the range—that ther man as is a 
downright coward, he ain’t ’merican, or I 
hain’t seen him.” 

At this moment Cynthy’s voice, in high ac- 
cents, interrupted : 

“Joe Hawkins, y’aint got no more sense ner 
a water-turkey, peeked up on a stick over the 
lake, a spreadin’ of his wings and a lookin’ at 
his own self in the shadder, as if he were jist 
stepped outen a silver dollar. Do you ‘low 
wher’ the sun are?” 

“ Well, Cynthy,” said Joe, good-humoredly, 
“I “low it are in the sky. Ther’ ain’t no 
chunk outen hit drapped down, my saddle- 
bags!” 

“You ’low you're mighty smart with your 
sass,” said the irate Cynthy, “a scallerin’ and 
whallerin’ yer sassy tongue agin’ a man as has 
a shake an hour by sun, an’ jis’ a comin’ on. 
You git.” 

Joe blushed, but gave way to Cynthy and 
her bundle of blankets. She spread them over 
her patient and tucked him in, her brow puck- 
ered all the time with a recollection of Joe 
Hawkins’ stupid chatter, drew down the cur- 
tains, and closed herself and Joe out. 
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“Now,” she said, “ef you’low you got gump- 
tion for to hold your gab, and see if ye ain’t 
a hearin’ any thing inside, I’ll go fur the 
calves. Min ain’t much account, no ways, but 
I low you can do that, or I’ll send Bud.” 

Joe protested strict obedience, but immedi- 


ately began some flattering confidences on his 
own account, from which Cynthy slipped 
away, laughing and showing her teeth, as she 
protested her head was like a water-gap, that 
“kep’ nothin’ out nor in.” 

Will Wallace Harney. 


[CONCLUDED IN AUGUST.] 


OUR BROOKSIDE BIRDS. 


F the enthusiastic student of nature often 
finds his way lying in rough places, with 
ugly obstacles opposing his progress, he has 
also his intervals of delightful experience, 
across which he moves with the facility of 
the gay wild things that are the objects of his 
inquiry. His labors, sometimes arduous and 
profitless for days together, will now and again 
suddenly open up new fields of observation 
and interest where apparently the ground has 
been long ago thoroughly explored and ex- 
hausted. Nature is, in fact, exhaustless: at 
every turn she is suggestive, and the trained 
observer catches her meanings, no matter how 
fleeting, with a dexterity most pleasing to be 
master of. It is this adept in fact-gathering 
who gets the real poetry of things. Your idle 
dreamer, your 


“Idle singer of an empty day,’’ 


is not the true poet any more than he is the 
true naturalist. Science and poetry are not 
the equivalents of each other, nor are they 
very closely related; but both are shaped and 
enriched, colored and perfumed with truth. 
Scientists, however, in their rush after facts 
have at times appeared to forget that beauty is 
just as much a fact as any in their catalogues. 
Indeed, why should not the song of the mock- 
ing-bird and the matchless coloring of the 
belted kingfisher be of equal value with the 
tongue of the woodpecker or the stomach of 
the cuckoo? Comparative anatomy is a noble 
science; but that does not signify that the love 
of the beautiful and the picturesque is the less 
noble and ennobling. 

Let us go down by the brook for a day’s 
study of the birds that haunt the neighborhood 
of running water. Leave the fly-rod and the 
rest of your fishing-tackle at home, for we 
shall not care to worry the bass or perch to- 
day. We are going to be on our slyest and 


stealthiest behavior, our object being to take 
all nature unawares, and to make fugtive notes 
of what we see. Not the slightest movement 
of any bird shall go unobserved. 

What I mean, when I say brook, is a stream 
too small to be called a river, and too large to be 
classed among insignificant water-courses—the 
average mill-stream, for instance, from fifteen 
to forty feet in width, and shallow enough to 
be waded at its “riffles,” is my ideal brook. It 
is deep and blue and still here; shoal, rapid, 
and noisy yonder. At one place it has high 
bluff banks of clay, at another its water is 
flush with its grassy margin; it flashes here, it 
darkles there, it threads the woods and winds 
across the meadows, bearing all kinds of drift 
on its bosom from a catkin to a dead butterfly, 
and wherever it goes, in shade or sheen, it looks 
glad and cheerful. It is a good companion, 
babbling sweetly, and all the time sending up 
through the air a freshness and coolness not to 
be found elsewhere. 

The birds of our American brooks are not 
numerous, the two most usually met being the 
green heron (Butorides virescens) and the belted 
kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon), beautiful and inter- 
esting as the shores and the waters they haunt. 
From Florida far up into Canada, wherever 
fresh, sweet brooks bubble, or clear, still lakes 
and ponds exist, these two little fellows may be 
found hovering about, striking droll attitudes, 
and uttering their harsh but not unpleasing 
cries. 

But it is not my purpose to generalize much, 
or to deal with mere descriptions. Here is a 
belted kingfisher’s nest; let us examine it. 
True, in order to reach it we shall have to dig 
five or six feet into this stiff clay bank, for 
our gay king of the brook, despite his clean, 
delicate silken plumage, and notwithstanding 
the tender and fanciful beauty of his coloring, 
is almost equal to a mole when it comes to 
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burrowing in the earth. A round or somewhat 
oval hole in an almost perpendicular wall of 
clay, just above high-water mark and over- 
looking the stream, is the entrance to the pal- 
ace of aleyon. A gloomy looking hall, indeed, 
leading to a gloomier and more dismal room 
far within. 

It is humiliating to contemplate this de- 
graded home of so noble and beautiful a bird; 
but aleyon comes forth from its earthy bur- 
row as clean and bright as if from a lady’s 
band-box instead. I have watched, during the 
nesting season, the ingoing and outgoing, and 
it has been very interesting to note with what 
precision the bird will enter the small orifice, 
striking into it at full flight without any per- 
ceptible pause. It has occurred to me that far 
in the future, millions of years hence, if geolo- 
gists discover fossil remains of any of our birds 
imbedded in stone or clayey rock, the king- 
fisher will be one of the commonest specimens. 
How easy for this bird to be caught in his nest 
as in a trap (by the roof of his den falling on 
him, or by the exit becoming stopped up) and 
there held for all time! Singularly enough, 
however, the fossil remains of birds found in 
the rocks of America, although a large per 
cent of them indicate aquatic or semi-aquatic 
species, present no probable prototype of the 
kingfisher or other burrowing. bird, while in 
Europe a single eocene relic represents their 
aleyon. This may indicate a comparatively 
recent origin for our bird, assuming that certain 
fossil species are of kin to others of our living 
families. For instance, a bird related to the 
woodpeckers of to-day has been found in a fos- 
sil state, imbedded in the lower tertiary of 
Wyoming Territory. No doubt this specimen, 
if it had woodpecker habits, was killed by the 
falling of the tree in which its nest-cavity had 
been dug, and its remains, imprisoned in the 
log, were buried by some natural means, the 
bones to be exhumed thousands of years later 
to enrich the museum of Yale College! It 
would seem probable that if the kingfisher, with 
its present nest-building habits, had existed 
very long, we should be able to find fossil re- 
mains of it in our tertiary deposits, even though 
no traces of non-burrowing birds contempora- 
neous with it could be any where discovered. 
Be this as it may, our alcyon takes great risks 
of such an entombment as would be extremely 
favorable to the preservation of his bony struct- 
ure in fossil form. 

The kingfisher of North America presents 

. two species, C. alcyon, or belted kingfisher, and 


UC. Americana carbanisi, or the green kingfisher 
of Texas and Mexico; the latter species is 
much the smaller, and is marked with green 
instead of blue. The belted aleyon may be 
taken as the American type. It is always to 
be heard, laughing as it flies along the brook’s 
way, or sits on some bough above the water 
watching for a chance to pounce upon a min- 
now. Its habit of plunging into clear water 
to strike its prey is in perfect accord with its 
physical structure. The weight of its head, 
the length and strength of its bill, the confor- 
mation of its wings when nearly closed, and 
the peculiar oil that covers its feathers, render- 
ing them wholly impervious, fit it for its ex- 
pert work. One is well repaid for an hour's 
faithful watching if at the end one sees aleyon 
strike. What a beautiful missile he makes of 
himself hurled point foremost down into the 
shimmering water! He falls like a blue flash 
—a ray of cerulean light—hitting the brook 
right in the face with a liquid sound, between 
a swash and a plunge, peculiarly striking—once 
heard never forgotten—not at all similar to the 
leaping of a bass or the “chug” of a frog. If 
he is successful he rises, dry and sleek, from the 
water, with a fish between his mandibles, and 
alights on some convenient bough where he 
may swallow the unfortunate prey at leisure. 
Sitting thus aleyon gives to a soft background 
of summer leaves, a touch of color which the 
artist may try in vain to imitate. What the 
bluebird is to our hedgerows and fences, the 
kingfisher is to our brooks and rivulets, a rest- 
less wavering flake of sky-substance straying 
up and down the gentle currents of our sweetest 
seasons, He never appears entirely content 
with himself or his surroundings, but keeps his 
crest in a ruffled state, as if just on the point 
of doing something either quite important or 
very absurd. One never feels sure whether 
one should class aleyon’s manners as very ele- 
gant or extremely comical. Those short legs, 
that long body and that disproportionately large 
head, with its spear-like bill, do not lack much 
of embodying the ludicrous, and yet the fine 
plumage and matchless color-masses, the gleam 
and glint, the splendor of his kingly robe just 
save him to royalty and dignity. 

The green heron ( Butorides virescens) is not 
fortunate in making friends. All over the 
United States it is the butt of vulgar jokes, 
and has been given all sorts of outlandish and 
outrageous names; still it is a remarkably 
beautiful little heron, almost as gayly colored 
as the kingfisher, and of a more striking form. 
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A graceful wader, it may be seen in the shoals 
and on the “riffles” of our brooks, curving its 
long, slender neck like a serpent and warily 
seeking an opportunity to spear a frog or cray- 
fish. A fine bit of water-color, indeed, would 
be a life-like sketch of a green heron standing 
half-leg deep in clear water against a back- 
ground of variegated aquatic weeds. With 
the thought comes a vision of floating lilies 
and dark-green pads, clots of water-lettuce 
and rafts of floating grass, a breeze from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and over yonder the outlying 
fringes of the mysterious everglades! 

The green heron, as his technical name im- 
plies, is almost a bittern; in fact he is often 
mistaken for the least bittern (Ardetta ewilis), a 
much smaller bird whose coloring is not near 
so fine. Without going into a detailed de- 
scription, the following points will serve to 
identify Butorides virescens: crown, crest, and 
narrow plumes of the back rich dark green, 
wider dorsal feathers bluish, wing -coverts 
green edged with yellowish- brown, under 
parts ashy brown shading into white in the 
ventral region, wings green edged with pure 
white, bill green-black above, yellowish below, 
iris bright amber, legs greenish-yellow; length 
17 inches, alar extent 24.75 inches. It builds 
low in a tree or in a thicket of willow or hazel, 
making a curious flat wattle-work of sticks 
upon which it deposits from four to six beauti- 
ful pale-green eggs. This heron has all the 
peculiarities of its family accentuated and ex- 
aggerated to a remarkable degree. In flying 
it sometimes coils or rather folds its long neck 
into a knot on its breast and shoulders; at 
other times it thrusts it out stiffly to itg full ex- 
tent, when, with its legs protruding behind, it 
looks not unlike a flying snake. Its incom- 
parably delicate pencilings of color do not 
show to good effect at a distance, and its odd 
attitudes and hoarse, rough voice have led the 
casual observer to regard it with contempt. 

I once had the good fortune to watch a pair 
of green herons build their rude sketch of a 
nest in a scrubby willow. The male and fe- 
male worked alike, carrying sticks of consid- 
erable size from what must have been a quite 
distant point, judging from the length of time 
they were absent on each trip. They often 
came and went together, and on coming with 
a stick they would invariably describe two 
circles in the* air around the willow before 
alighting to work the material into the nest. 
I was hidden within a rod of their prospective 
home, and I shall never forget their apparent 


surprise and consternation when at last they 
discovered me. Their long slim necks were 
instantly strained to the last degree of tenuity, 
their great yellow eyes distended and flashing, 
the feathers on their shoulders and crowns 
turned up raggedly, their wings akimbo and 
their legs as straight as arrows! For a mo- 
ment they glared at me, then, with some gut- 
tural exclamations of fright, they leaped into 
the air and flew off. 

‘When feeding, the green heron is a picture 
of savage cunning and stealth. With a com- 
mon small opera-glass I watched one, on a fine 
June morning, spearing minnows. Its method 
was extremely interesting. A shoal of minute 
minnows appeared to be finding food in a small 
shallow pool on the brook’s edge whence, at 
the least notice, they would dart into the deeper 
water. The heron had crept up under cover of 
a small greenish, water-washed bowlder, to 
within striking distance of the pool, where he 
crouched in a gracefully expectant attitude 
ready for a spring. I could see the smolder- 
ing glow of his yellow eyes as he peered and 
leered from behind his cover. Slowly, wav- 
eringly, the shadowy cloud of minnows went 
along in the still water, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the point of danger. By degrees the 
heron leaned forward and then there was a 
green flash, a liquid noise and a dead minnow. 
A steel spring could not have acted more 
quickly or surely. This operation was repeated 
often, the bird patiently awaiting the return 
of its prey. 

The herons are by no means insectivorous in 
the common meaning of the word, but I once 
saw B., virescens kill and eat a large dragonfly 
that chanced to light within its reach. 

The great blue heron (Ardea herodias) is of- 
tener fuund on our inland brooks than a casual 
observer would believe. He is very wary and 
shy, choosing those places where the streams 
run through dark woods or wild marshes, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for the approach of man 
and flying away at the least suspicion of dan- 
ger. He is popularly called blue crane, though 
he is chief in America of his sub-family Arde- 
ine or true herons. Neither Wilson nor Au- 
dubon, in the colored plates they have made of 
this bird, gives a fair picture of the species. 
So far as characteristic attitude is concerned, 
Mrs. Fanny Elliot Gifford has made the best 
drawing I have seen. 

On account of the grand scale upon which 
the great heron operates, its habits are difficult 
of observation. For instance, I knew one whose 
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feeding range was twelve miles from its nest! 
In Florida, where many species of heron con- 
gregate in certain wooded places, I have seen 
the trees loaded with their great flat, loose 
stick nests, built on every eligible branch from 
root to top. The marshes of the Kankakee 
in Illinois and Indiana are, next to the great 
Southern swamps and everglades, the best feed- 
ing grounds for the herons that I know of. 

It is along our brooks, however, that the 
student of nature may see our herons to most 
picturesque advantage and without the trouble 
of wading through miles of mud and jungles 
of marsh weeds, and grasses. Palwontolo- 
gists have not been able to throw much light 
upon the antiquity of the heron family. Some 
fossil fragments have been doubtfully referred 
to it by Professors Fraas and Owen. These are 
merely a tibia and the fragment of a sternum 
together with some bones exhumed in France. 
In recent peat-bogs, however, the skeletons of 
herons and bitterns are quite common. 

The snowy heron ( Garzetta candidissima) is 
another strikingly notable bird of our summer 


brooks, especially south of the Ohio River. 
He may be seen, cool and white as a big flake 
of snow, flitting along the sinuous way of a 
stream among the green trees, a ghost-like ap- 
parition, indeed, as he crosses the spaces of 
deep shade. The nest of this species is found 
as far north as Michigan, but its favorite breed- 
ing grounds are the gloomy cypress swamps of 
the far South, especially around the coast of 
Florida and the other Gulf States. 

Besides the aquatic birds, in the hot season 
nearly every species of our common wild birds 
haunt the neighborhood of brooks, going there 
for bathing purposes and to feast upon the in- 
sects attracted by the moisture. The turtle 
dove, the robin, the blue-jay, the cardinal gross- 
beak, the thrushes, and many other birds are 
much given to the bath, showing great adroit- 
ness in dashing the water up with their wings 
so as to create a genuine spray-shower. Many 
of them fall prey to the turtles, minks, weasels, 
and snakes that infest the heaps of driftwood, 
the stony pools and the hollows of the banks. 


Maurice Thomson. 


CUSTER AT THE SURRENDER. 


HE night of the 2d of April, 1865, was a 
memorable one in the annals of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. In obedience to an order 
from headquarters, the troops composing the 
long but decimated line of Lee’s army, stretch- 
ing a distance of nearly thirty miles—from the 
Mechanics turnpike, on the north side of James 
River, to a point on the Petersburg and Wel- 
don Railroad south of Petersburg—were or- 
dered to prepare three day’s rations of cooked 
food and to hold themselves in readiness to 
march at a moment’s notice. 

All along the line strict silence was com- 
manded, but the scene was touching in the ex- 
treme. The hearts of the brave fellows who 
had so long like a wall of fire stood around 
Richmond sank within them. They saw the 
hand-writing on the wall, and knew this move 
was preliminary to the evacuation of the cap- 
ital of the Confederacy,and many gave vent 
to their feelings in tears, albeit before unused 
to the melting mood. But no time was to be 
lost. Fort Harrison, in our front, horrid with 
heavy ordnance and supported by Burnside’s 
corps, might belch forth its chained lightning 


at any moment, and not only compel a halt 
but overwhelm us. Ewell’s corps, of which 
we write, was depleted by death and desertion 
and possessed but little of its former strength. 

At midnight all was in readiness, and with- 
out so thuch as a drum-tap we fell into line, 
leaving our tents standing in grim and solitary 
loneliness, with no occupant save the piles of 
manufactured tobacco, with which the Confed- 
erate Government, in lieu of provisions, had 
supplied us bountifully. The corps took up 
its line of march for a point just beyond Drew- 
ry’s Bluff. Arriving there we made no halt, 
but at once crossed the James over a pontoon 
bridge without accident of any kind. 

Having silently and successfully executed 
this movement, and put the river between us 
and our foe, we were halted and told to stack 
arms. Just as many a poor fellow had fallen 
asleep, he was startled by a roar 


“ Which seemed to shake 
The pillars of this globe opaque.” 


Instantly every man, asleep or awake, sprang 
to his feet and stood to his arms. The impres- 
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sion upon all minds was, “the Philistines be 
upon us,” without, however, realizing the con- 
fidence and strength which invested the Scrip- 
ture hero. The cause was soon explained. It 
was the blowing up of an immense iron-clad 
which had long guarded the channel of the 
James River near Drewry’s Bluff, and was 
thus disposed of to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the enemy. The writer heard 
the thunder of Cold Harbor and Malvern 
Hill, but for volume of sound and infernal 
noise this. certainly surpassed all previous 
experience. An approximate idea of its force 
may be formed when it is stated that win- 
dow-glass a mile away was shattered and 
houses shaken. The appalling flash which 
followed the explosion left many of us who 
were awake at the time blind as bats for a 
few seconds. 

Having re-formed, we resumed our march in 
the direction of. Amelia Court-house. During 
the third, fourth, and fifth days of our retreat 
no enemy was visible, but rumors of his near 
approach floated every where. Meanwhile, 
hunger, an enemy which had not been absent 
from the Confederate camp for nearly a year, 
was becoming now not only bold and aggres- 
sive, but ferocious. We had exhausted our 
meager supply of meat and bread and parched 
corn, and it began to be quite trying to one’s 
patriotism. What we dreaded the day before 
we now began to crave—the appearance of the 
enemy. Imprisonment or death in battle was 
better than starvation, while victory would 
mean an abundance of food. We did not wait 
long. About 2 p.m., April 6th, a Federal bat- 
tery was seen unlimbering to our left, about a 
half mile away. A minute after a shell came 
whizzing over us; another, “nearer and dead- 
lier than before,” exploded in the midst of us 
and wounded severely Corporal Whitehead, 
of my company. We were ordered to lie 
down—and it is amazing how flat even a two- 
hundred-pounder can make himself under such 
circumstances, and yet how mountainous he 
imagines himself to be. 

Soon we hear the notes of a cavalry bugle. 
How merrily it sings! how defiant its tones! 
hew martial the strains as the gentle south 
wind brings its cadence to our eurs! It is no 
stranger to us, for its strains we have heard 
before, and we know their meaning. It is 


Custer’s trumpeter rallying his dashing squad- 
rons to the headlong charge. We fall back to 
the foot of the hill to receive it. A Georgia 
brigade reinforces us. On, on they come, as 
though on pleasure bent. The sharp clang of 
sabers is heard as they fly from the scabbards. 
A moment more they flash in the sunlight 
magnificently. The enemy ascends the sum- 
mit of the hill and dash on us. We pour ina 
deadly and appalling volley, and thirty brave 
fellows fall from their saddles. The conflict 
is short, sharp, and decisive, and the gallant 
Custer and his squadron fall back before over- 
whelming numbers as gaily and gallantly as 
they came. But the lines are closing around 
us, and the Confederacy was in its death throes. 
Four hours later and the bloody conflict of 
Sailor’s Creek closes the last chapter in its 
melancholy history. 

Nearly all of Ewell’s corps are captured. 
Oh, the anguish of the hour! We saw sur- 
rendered eighteen battle-flags which bore upon 
their tattered folds the historic names of Ma- 
nassas, Cold Harbor, the Wilderness, and 
Spottsylvania Court-house. Wait! Every 
cloud has its silver lining. The next morning, 
after a refreshing slumber on the sweetest of 
all beds—the bare ground—we are again mar- 
shalled in line. Down that line came General 
Custer. By his yellow hair and boyish face he 
is known to all of us. Near the center of the 
line he turns to his band and orders it to play 
“Dixie.” As the marvelous strains of the 
Confederate war-song floated in liquid sweetness 
around us and over us, we break into tumult- 
uous cheering. General Custer waves his hat, 
and a thousand gallant soldiers.in blue dash 
their caps in the air. 

Such was General Custer in the presence of 
a conquered foe. Here might the artist have 
found his inspiration for “Custer’s Last Rally,” 
and the Southern poet who wrote 


“The nations of the earth shall know 
That love, not hate, alone can glow 
In soldier-hearts by valor tried 
On many a field, and this our pride, 
When heroes of the Blue and Gray 
Shall each to each due homage pay, 
And scorn with all their martial souls 
The cowards base and venal ghouls 
Who shunned the conflict they had bred, 
And live but to malign the dead.”’ 


A Confederate Soldier. 


FAITH. 


What thing is faith? Ask thou the gleesome boy, 
Who for the first time breasts the buoyant wave; 
°T is faith that leads him with adventurous joy 
To follow where they plunge, his comrades brave. 
Ask thou the poor, who eats and drinks and sleeps, | 


rar 


And loves and hates and hopes, and fears and prays, 
Fishes and fowls, work-day and Sabbath keeps, 
And, where life’s sign-post points his path, obeys. 


Or ask the sage, with subtle-searching looks, 
Well trained all things in heaven and earth to scan; 
Or ask the scholar, primed with Greekish books; 
All live by faith of what is best in man. 
Or him, sharp-eyed, with. fine atcmic science, 
The loves and hates of lively dust pursuing, 
Who tortures Nature with all strange appliance 
To drag to light the secret of her doing. 


Ask thou the captain, who with guess sublime 
Mapped forth new worlds on his night-watching pillow, 
And saw in vision a fresh start of time, 
Big with grand hopes beyond the Atlantic billow. 
Ask thou the soldier, who on bristling lances 
Rushes undaunted, breathing valorous breath, 
And, where his leader cheers him on, advances 
To glorious victory o’er huge heaps of death. 


Or ask the patriot, who, when foes were strong 
And faithless friends had sold their rights for pelf, 
Waits till harsh need and shame rouse the base throng 
Into the high-souled echo of himself. 
Ask thou the statesman, when the infuriate mob 
Brays senseless vetoes on his wisest plans; 
Unmoved he stands, his bosom knows no throb, 
His eye the calm evolving future scans. 


Or ask the martyr, who, when tyrants tear 
His quivering flesh, with calm assurance dies; 
Sweet life he loves, but scorns to breath an air 
Drugged with the taint of soul-destroying lies. 
In such know faith—faith or in man or God, 
t In thine own heart, or tried tradition’s stream; 
f °T is one same sun that paints the flowery sod 
i And shoots from pole to pole the quickening beam. 


God is the Power which shapes this pictured scene, 
Soul of all creatures, substance of all creeds, 
Faith, intuition quick, and instinct keen 
i To know His voice and follow where He leads. 
; John Stuart Blackie, in Cassell for June. 
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WHAT AMERICAN ART EXHIBITIONS ARE DOING. 


T is strange that the South has not found expression for any of its exuberance of sentiment 
in art; that is, in painting or sculpture. It seems a little contradictory that the artists 

of America should have-been drawn for the most part from the harder and more practical 
type of the New Englander. Of course there are natural causes, and artificial causes as well, 
that have led to this condition; 

but until one stops to analyze them 
it would seem almost a paradox 
that the culture and idealism of 
the ante-bellum South gave no 
impulse in the direction of this 
form of estheticism. The reasons 
why they did not, however, are on 
slight reflection sufficiently appar- 
ent. Certainly, within the past de- 
cade, there has come about a new 
feeling in such matters which has 
as yet not permeated very deeply 
or very widely, but which has 
taken a firm hold, and which will 
grow as the South grows with its 
new social conditions and sur- 
roundings. The war, with all its 
bitterness, served to make North 
and South more homogeneous than 
ever before, and to-day Massachu- 
setts and Mississippi have a more 
direct influence upon each other 
than in years gone by. So the 
progress of art toward the South 
has become marked, and largely 
through the influence of the great 
expositions. The Southern peo- 
ple have been brought face to face 
with a form of culture that was 


THOMAS W. WOODS,—LETS HAVE A SMOKE,” 


masses, the value of which the masses were quick to apprehend. Certainly there is no lack 
of the art instinct in the South; the intelligence has always been there, and what was Jack- 
ing was the impulse and the education. 

It may, indeed, truthfully be said that it is only within the past ten years that American 
art has come to hold its proper position before the world. The American artist, while he still 
suffers in the competition with his foreign brethren, and even in that with his compatriots 
who dwell in foreign lands, is no longer an obscure member of society. He holds his own 
rank here at home, and is gradually recognized as not necessarily inferior to the man whose 
pictures have the enviable distinction of having passed through the custom-house, where a 
disreputable tax gives them an additional fictitious value if they are inferior, and imposes 
an unjust burden upon them if they are good. With all the boasted Americanism of Ameri- 
cans, we are mighty worshipers of what bears a foreign stamp, and in no respect are we more 
unintelligently so than in the matter of picture buying. But gradually the frauds practiced 
by the importing dealers have been exposed and have had their legitimate effect, and, which 
is more important, gradually the real value of American art has come to be appreciated, as 
the public has been educated to discriminate for itself as to the merits of the pictures it 
buys. There is still room for vast improvement in this direction; but the progress is 
steady, and the prospect encouraging. It is a noteworthy fact and a prominent one, that 


*Engraved from the original in possession of the Polytechnic Society, Louisville. ( 79 ) 


hitherto almost unknown to the” 
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year by year the grade of the work seen in the 
prominent exhibitions of this country grows 
higher. The work becomes more character- 
istic of the country; American subjects are 
more popular with the young artists, who have 
learned to see in their surroundings objects for 
artistic treatment. Each National Academy 
exhibition shows an improvement upon its 
predecessor, as is natural, since artistic knowl- 
edge grows, and since new men are added 
every year who, having acquired the best in- 
struction that the schools of Europe offer, re- 
turn home to develop their powers in their 
native land. 

The most hopeful feature of American art is 
its virility. The motive to paint is ,derived 
from Nature, and not from a school or a mas- 


shown at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. Italian 
art is effeminate, and German art is mostly de- 
voted to dextrous treatment. America alone 
seems to be growing and to be full of promise, 
since the young American artists take Nature 
as their model. It has come to be generally 
admitted that American landscape painters 
rank with those of any land. I believe that 
as a class they surpass the landscape painters 
of either England or France. We have no 
great impressionist like Coret, but we have 
Inness, and Wyant, and Swain Gifford, who 
give us not only the spirit of a scene, but the 
scene itself, sacrificing none of the poetry there 
is in Nature, while they adhere to Nature’s 
lines. Who is there in Europe who better 
knows the many moods of the vast ocean than 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON.—REMINISCENCE OF THE HOUSATONIC, 


ter, while the technical knowledge obtained 
from schools and masters is turned to good ac- 
count in adherence to Nature. The condition 
of art in nearly every country of Europe to- 
day illustrates how apt is the school to degen- 
erate into mere method, how easy it is for mere 
technique to become the inspiration to paint. 
In Paris cleverness of handling was the prom- 
inent characteristic of the Salon just closed. In 
London the recent exhibition at the Grosvenor 
was strong almost exclusively in portraits. 
Mr. Labouchere writes, in Truth: “In land- 
scapes and sea-pieces the exhibition is desper- 
ately weak.” In genre pictures and ideal crea- 
tions the show seems to have been equally bar- 
ren. The most important exhibition given 
recently in Paris was a collection of portraits 


does De Haas? In portrait painting there are 
Eastman Johnson, Benoni Irwin, Daniel Hunt- 
ington, and a host of others. Distinguished 
men who have gone to their long homes are 
Mathew H. Jouett, who lived at Lexington, 
Ky., Elliott Le Clear, and chief of all, Gilbert 
Stuart. These left great names, while men of 
rare promise are every day appearing. It must 
be remembered that art in America is young. 
The oldest school in this country was only 
established in 1802—the National Academy is 
its legitimate successor—and through many 
vicissitudes it struggled till at last it gained a 
firm foundation. But it is within ten years 
that the greatest strides have been made in 
painting, and though the growth began longer 
ago than that, it is within ten years that the pub- 
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lic, outside of a few Eastern cities, has learned to know the value of art as a social factor. The 
attitude of the people themselves has changed, and now there is for the first time in the history 
of America something like a great art public. Not only does this apply to painting and sculp- 
rative art, to 4 
houseliold art, to 
what is beautiful 
in Nature, and 
to what may be 
made available 
to beautify and 
make more bear- 
able our daily 
lives. 

To discover the 
causes which pro- 
duced this result 
would be diffi- 
eult. Love of art 
comes slowly,but 
it comes with en- 
lightenment on 
other subjects; it 
is a part of the 
growth of a peo- 
ple, and it comes 
with riches and 
leisure. I trust I 
will offend no 
strict moralist 
when I say that 
this country has 
benefited largely 
by the esthetic 
craze that made 
possible such ex- 
travagant and ri- 
diculous absurdi- 
ties as Whist- 
ler’s “ Woman in 
White” and D- 
Oyle Cuarte’s Os- 
car Wilde. Nay, 
I even believe 
that the mission- 
ary tour of that 
long haired hum- 
bug and apostle 
of the beautiful 
to this Philis- 
tine land was of 


material benefit 

in just the direc- 

tion in which ALFRED FREDERICKS.—GUINEVERE. 


Wilde ostensibly aimed. He drew attention to a subject that was worth thinking about, and in 
his lectures he said what was in the main true. His thoughts were not new to art students, but 
I.—6. 
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they served well enough as elementary instruc- 
tion to the masses, and they set inquiry afoot. 
His theatrical posing and affectations served to 
get him an audience. It is fortunate for Amer- 
ica that it has had very little of the esthetic 
idiocy, or the healthy tone of American art 
might have been seriously affected by it. As 
it was, there quickly sprang up and quickly 
died an effeminate, indiscriminate affectation 
of artistic culture, which, under the flail of 
public ridicule, fell apart from the real thing 
as the chaff falls from the wheat. There is 
still a superficial acquaintance with art that 
is not pleasant in its manifestations, and we 


may even mark the steady growth of artistic 


been gained into what was requisite to please 
the eye. The sense of the beautiful had been 
heightened. The advances made in picture- 
reproduction enabled peeple of limited means 
to surround themselves with what was really 
good and satisfying. 

What Philadelphia did for the whole coun- 
try Louisville did for a large section of the 
country. The influence of art exhibitions can 
not be overestimated, and in 1883 the Southern 
Exposition at Louisville furnished the people 
with an exhibition of pictures that has never 
been surpassed outside of the great galleries 
of the East, many of which loaned their rarest 
treasures that they might be brought here to 


CARLETON WIGGINS.—AMONG THE RUSHES. 


culture by this affectation of what is recog- 
nized as a desirable kind of information. 
Probably the most potent single factor in 
_ changing the attitude of the American people 
toward art matters was the gallery of pictures 
at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
People from all parts of the land went there 
and saw what they had never seen before. 
They saw great pictures, and they saw small 
but beautiful trifles. Americans are quick to 
apprehend. They went home, and for months 
afterward thought and talked of the new realm 
of beauty they had discovered. In libraries, 
where they had never appeared before, were 
found volumes of Ruskin and Hamerton. The 
very carpets and wall-paper sold in country 
stores began to show that a new insight had 


work their mission of good. Pictures were 
sent out to Louisville that had formerly and 
frequently been refused to exhibitions in New 
York and Philadelphia. A patriotic impulse 
brought together the finest loan collection ever 
seen in America. Meissonier, J. Francois Mil- 
let, Corot, Daubigny, De Neuville, Bouguereau, 
Jacque Clays, J..L. Gerome, Fortuny, Detaille, 
Diaz, Jules and Jean Breton, Verbolckhoven, 
Jules Dupre, Munkacsy, J. M. W. Turner, and 
Emile Renouf were among the foreign names 
represented. Among the Americans were Albert 
Bierstadt, Wyant, Huntington, Eastman John- 
son, Casilear Chase, the Beards, J. G. Brown, 
George H. Boughton, Le Clear, Whittredge, 
Arthur Quartley, Henry Mosler, M. H. Jouett, 
Frederick A. Bridgeman, Gilbert Stuart, James 
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D. Smilie, Thomas Moran, Edgar M. Ward, Carl Brenner, C. W. Conant, E. Wood Perry, 
Wm. Hart, Jarvis McEntee, and a great many others of equal fume and importance. There 
is no wonder, then, that the effect of this exhibition should have been felt at once. It gave 
an impulse in the right direction, and when the Southern: Exposition closed arrangements 


WINTHROP PEIRCE,—MATINS, 


had already been made for the establishment of a permanent art gallery in Louisville, and 
several good pictures were purchased and hung in a suitable place. Of one of these pictures 


we give a good engraving in this paper. This was the work of a hundred days. That its 
effect will be felt for as many years in the South is almost certain. 
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The success of the first art collection of the 
Southern Exposition, the pleasure that it gave 
and the importance in which it was held, made 
it necessary that the Southern Exposition of 
1884, should present the public with another 


SARONY.—A VESTAL VIRGIN, 


collection of pictures worthy to succeed the 
first; though, of course, it could not be ex- 
pected that the owners of the treasures in the 
first exhibition would repeat their generous 
sacrifice. 

The Art Gallery, in 1884, was a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of the works of American 
artists. A number of private collections contri- 
buted liberally to the gallery. The greater num- 
ber of pictures, however, came from the Amer- 
ican Art Union, an association which included 
nearly all the leading artists of this country. 
While the gallery of ’84 contained no work as 
great as perhaps twenty in the collection of the 
year before, yet the average of the pictures 


‘was probably as high, and as an evidence of 


the advancement of American art the gallery 
was more valuable to the public than its prede- 
cessor. Of course, however, it did not attract 
so much attention and its influence was conse- 


quently not so manifest. A wonderful portrait 
by Eastman Johnson was probably the great- 
est painting of the exhibition. The interest 
of the public centered in the Hart group of 
statuary, Joel T. Hart’s “Woman Trium- 
phant” being the master-piece. 

Just here a word about two men who are 
not ranked with the great artists of the day, 
but whose pictures hung in this collection. 
One of them is N. Sarony, the photographer, 
who, I believe, does nothing -at all in colors, 
but who draws and sketches delightfully. He 
was a lithographer once, and made a fortune 
at that business. Then he went to Europe and 
spent six years there, when he lost his fortune. 
He studied photography and came to America 
to revolutionize that art. He is a little, quick 
man, with keen eyes and a vivacious manner. 
He is a good fellow, and is a member of no 
end of artistic clubs. He amuses himself and 
delights his friends by his charcoal drawings. 
He goes in heavily for the nude, and he has 
done much to perfect the admiration for Ho- 
garth’s line of beauty. The female form is Sa- 
rony’s hobby, and he gives his crayon and 
charcoal drawings as much life as many a col- 
orist gets into his pictures. His “ Vestal Vir- 
gin” is given in the accompanying illustration. 
How easy and graceful it is even this sketch 
shows. His outlines are always voluptuous and 
his drawing is always correct. His style is de- 
fined and his sketches are highly artistic. 

The other artist I wish to mention is Mr. 
W. Hamilton Gibson, whose work with the 
palette-knife in the picture, “A Reminiscence 
of the Housatonic,” is certainly remarkable. 
The picture is rapidly painted and not “fin- 
ished;” it is an effect of sunlight and clouds, 
which the cut only faintly suggests. Mr. Gib- 
son never had any art instruction, yet he is one 
of the best known illustrators in America. He 
is a writer of some note, and, as he is yet a 
young man, there is much promise for the 
future in his work. 

The exhibition that attracted more attention 
than any other of the present season was The 
Prize Fund Exhibition of the American Art 
Association, recently closed. The American 
Art Association procured by subscription a 
fand of $10,000, which was divided into four 
prizes of $2,500 each. The fund was subscribed 
chiefly by four cities, New York, Boston, Louis- 
ville, and St. Louis. A few subscriptions were 
received from other points. All the American 
artists were invited to compete for the four 
prizes, it being agreed that the successful art- 
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WALTER SATTERLEE.—GOOD BYE SUMMER. 


ists should surrender the ownership of their pictures, which were to be distributed by lot to 
the Metropolitan Museum, of New York; the Museum of Fine Arts, of Boston; the Ken- 
tucky Polytechnic Society, of Louisville; and St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, of St. Louis. A 
Jury of Awards, selected by the subscribers, was to decide upon the merits of the pictures. 

The competition for the prizes brought out a very general representation of the best Amer- 
ican artists, and though only about one hundred and seventy pictures were hung, a great 
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amount of wall space was covered. The exhibition was remarkable for the uniform merit 
of the pictures and for their high standard. The jury ‘found great difficulty in deciding 
upon the prize works, as all were good, and. many were most excellent. The prizes finally 
fell to the following works: “Near the Coast,” R. Swain Gifford; “Crepeseule,” Alexander 
Harrison; “The Last Sacrament,” 
Henry Mosler; “Off Honfleur,” 
‘Frank M. Boggs. New York got 
the Gifford, the best of the four; 
Louisville, the Mosler; Boston, the 
Boggs; and St. Louis, the Harri- 
son. These pictures have been gen- 
erally described in'the daily papers. 
They and the entire collection will 
be exhibited at the Art Gallery of 
the Southern Exposition from the 
15th of August till the 24th of Oc- 
tober, and should attract to Louis- 
ville all lovers of art throughout 
the South. The exhibition was the 
representation of the latest and 
highest phase of American art, and 
as such, is of material interest to 
the entire country. 

The catalogue gives a very fair 
idea of the character of the exhibi- 
tion. It contains seventy-nine il- 
lustrations, which show that every 
kind of subject capable of artistic 
treatment has been broadly, intelli- 
gently, vigorously handled in an 
artistic manner. It is truly a rep- 

STEPHEN HILLS PARKER.—THK SIBYL. resentative collection. Of the fig- 

‘ ure pieces, five of the catalogue 

illustrations are, by the permission of the Association, given here. They are not the prize pic- 

tures, but they are works of much merit... No. 132 of the céllection is H. Winthrop Peirce’s 

“Matins.” Mr. Peirce is a native of Boston, where he now lives, and was a pupil of Bouguereau 

and Tony Robert Fleury. It is to be regretted that he does not paint as skillfully as a pupil of 

such masters might be expected to do. He is happy in his choice of subjects and he draws 

well, generally succeeding in producing a pleasing picture. He has exhibited in the Paris 
Salon and is young enough to yet make many advances in his work. 

There is a wonderful strength in Stephen Hills Parker’s study of a head—*The Sibyl”— 
No. 23. The masses of light and shadow are remarkably well treated, and there is great 
character in the face. The drawing is well done and the austerity of the entire composi- 
tion is in keeping with the character of the subject. Parker now paints in Paris, where he 
studied in L’ Ecole des Beaux Arts, and under Carolus Duran. He has several times exhib- 
ited in the Paris Salon, and in 1880 was awarded a first-class medal at the Versailles Exhibition. 

In sentiment the “Good Bye, Summer,” of Walter Satterlee, No. 6, is a charming picture. 
It is one of Mr. Satterlee’s most poetic idealisms, full of grace in its drawing and of sug- 
gestion in its composition. Mr. Satterlee is a sentimentalist in his work, and his pictures 
always tell a little story of life. He is an Associate of the National Academy and is a mem- 
ber of several artist clubs. He studied under Bonnat, at Paris, and ranks among the best of 
the Americans in his line of work. 

Among the cattle painters of America Carleton Wiggins ranks with the first. He was 
born in New York State in 1848, and studied at the National Academy, where he first exhibited 
in 1870. He afterward—1880-81—studied in Paris, and exhibited in the Salon of 1881. His 
pictures nearly all have much merit as landscapes, and some of them are only landscapes. One 
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of his best is illustrated by the engraving, 
“Among the Rushes.” The figure of the Jer- 
sey cow is remarkably well drawn and full of 
life, while the surroundings are well painted. 

Alfred Fredericks, A. N. A., whose picture, 
“Guinevere,” is illustrated in this paper, was 
born in London, but was brought to America 
when only six years old. As he has only 
studied in this country he may justly be consid- 
ered more distinctively an American artist than 
some of those born in America. He painted 
several important panoramas early in life, but 
recently has devoted himself largely to illus- 
trating. The character of the work shown in 
the engraving is that of the illustrator rather 
than that of the creator of ideal subjects. 

The appreciation of art in the picturesque- 
loving South will be incident to the increase 
of wealth and leisure— intelligent, cultivated 
leisure, not sloth. A few days ago I saw, in 
the unpretentious studio of a girls’ school in 
Louisville, the elementary work of some hun- 
dred young pupils. Let me say, to the credit 
of Louisville and the South, that I have not 


seen in any of the schools of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, or Cincinnati any work by pupils of 
the same age and experience that has given 
more promise than I found here. Good in- 
struction, genuineness of purpose, and love of 
the work were evident. There was plenty of 
native talent, and even some of the younger 
pupils showed a characteristic though not an 
artificial style. Their attempts were modest 
but thorough. There was no abortive effort 
to paint before the pupil could draw. At. an- 
other girls’ school I saw just the opposite of 
all this; and at this place the atrocities were 
all explained when the principal of the school 
told me that, as the girls paid extra fees for 
their art instruction, they were permitted large- 
ly to direct their own work. They pay extra 
fees in the first school mentioned, but there 
the payment of money is not made a reason 
for the development of ignorant pretentious- 
ness. By all means, let this evil be guarded 
against in all attempts at art-education in the 
South. Better a good wood-cut than a bad oil- 


painting. Morton M. Casseday. 
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Horace, Book III, Ode XIII. 


Fount of Bandusia, limpid as crystal, 

Worthy the tribute of wine and of flowers, 

To thee, to-morrow a kid shall be offered; 

Whose swelling forehead, with tender horns budding, 
Vainly presages of love and of battles. 

His rosy blood shall thy cool waters hallow,— 

Child of the frolicsome tribe! 


Then, the fierce heats of the noons of midsummer, 
Never shall fall on the waters refreshing, 

That thou art yielding the plow-weary oxen, 

And to the wandering herds. 


And thou, O Fount! shalt be famous forever, 

By this, my song, of the rock-guarded hollow 

Whence,—by the leaves of the oak overshadowed,— 

Thy babbling waters leap down! G. M. Davie. 


A SOLDIER’S ADVENTURES. 


HE contributions to the history or litera- 

ture of the war which a private can fur- 
nish, while of no great value in the compila- 
tion of its records, may be of some interest 
to readers who would rather be amused than 
informed. 

To such readers I venture to offer this frag- 
mentary narrative of scenes and adventures 
of soldier life, which are recited just as mem- 
ory recalls them. No method can well be 
observed or ought to be expected in such a 
recital—no connection will be even attempted 
—but I will tell these stories of the camp 
and field just as I formerly exchanged rem- 
iniscences of like nature with my comrades 
at the picket base or in the gossip of the 
bivouac. 

In the early part of the war I wandered 
around a good deal. I was for some time 
“unattached,” or I might say so of myself 
had I been a staff-officer. In reality I was 
shifting about from one Confederate command 
and one theater of action to another, in search 
of the corps and service I thought I would 
like best; and although I enlisted long before 
the period of conscription, I did not bind my- 
self by the military oath and surrender my 
freedom until it became apparent that “ float- 
ers” of that kind, so far from receiving favor, 
were not likely to be much longer tolerated. 
During this nomadic soldiership, however, I 
saw something of the war, in its first year, 
from Virginia to Missouri; and while render- 
ing, candor requires me to admit, no service 
whatever, I saw it in nearly all its earlier 
phases. 

The first serious and effective admonition 
I received that I had better quit that sort of 
nonsense and join the army, came from a vig- 
ilance committee. I fell into its clutches in 
the most innocent way imaginable, that is 
to say, I was just “browsing around,” doing 
neither help nor harm. I excited the suspi- 
cions of the said committee in the most natural 
manner in the world, viz., by untimely though 
innocuous bloviation. The members of this 
committee were intense Southern men, and 
conceived the opinion from certain profound 
and indiscreet reflections upon the conduct 
of the war, which I uttered in the heat of 
debate, that I was a dangerous Yankee spy. 
They felt it to be their painful yet patriotic 
duty to hang me, and took me to the near- 

(88) 


est woods for that purpose. By the most 
earnest solicitation on my part, and an al- 
most miraculous piece’ of good luck, they 
were induced to revoke the sentence already 
pronounced, and I escaped. But I have never 
been able since then to look on a slim, flex- 
ible, conveniently-located grape-vine without 
a shudder. This is my latest reminiscence 
of Missouri, for I left Missouri immediately 
afterward, and have not yet returned. 

I directed my steps toward Kentucky, and 
reached Bowling Green on the same day that 
General Albert Sidney Johnston took com- 
mand of the army there. I do not mean to 
intimate that our simultaneous arrival was any 
thing more than a coincidence. Indeed, I am 
inclined to believe that he was not aware that 
I had arrived; but I got there all the same. 

Not yet entirely persuaded that I could 
more efficiently serve the Confederacy in the 
ranks than on the ramble, and feeling an in- 
nate conviction that the latter was the pleas- 
anter sort of service, I set out with a friend, 
who had accompanied me from Missouri, for 
Louisville. We knew there must be impor- 
tant information in Louisville, and hoped that 
we would be able to corral it and fetch it out. 
We got as far as Elizabethtown, and, reaching 
that place on the Sabbath, were encouraged, on 
account of the large concourse of people in 
town, to remain for the day and attempt to 
recruit. We met with an unexpected difficulty 
in recruiting. Every man we saw wanted to 
enter the Confederate army, but every blessed 
one of them wanted to go as a captain, and 
was trying to raise a company himself. It 
was necessary that we should impress them 
with our supericr military experience. We 
talked largely, therefore, of what we had seen 
and done in Missouri. We had decidedly the 
advantage of all parties in this regard. No 
one knew us or where we had been, and no 
one, consequently, could positively affirm that 
we were not telling the truth. All the other 
fellows knew each other well; each was per- 
fectly cognizant of every other fellow’s record, 
and if any one of them had gone to lying 
about his own martial exploits in Missouri or 
any where else, the others would have caught 
on to it at once. 

We saw our advantage, and improved it. 
I hardly think they believed us at first, but 
earnestness is a potent factor. We talked 
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“with feeling and not too slow ”—as the old 
song-books were wont to recommend that the 
sentimental ditties should be sung—until we 
had convinced ourselves of the entire truth of 
every thing we chose to relate, and our hearers 
would have been worse than heathen had they 
continued to doubt. 

Just about the time that we had completely 
captured our large audience—all the town 
boys were around and many country fellows 
had stayed to hear us out—Fortune, in her 
favorite guise at that period, when she meant 
mischief, of the irrepressible and ever-intru- 
sive ‘Yankee, “flanked ” and utterly routed us. 
It was about five o’clock in the afternoon. We 
were holding forth in front of the office of the 
county judge. He was a hard-headed, sensi- 
ble old man, and rather incredulous upon most 
subjects, but such a red-hot rebel that he would 
believe any thing told him about the war that 
was on the Southern side. He strongly es- 
poused our interests. Three or four of the 
most ambitious and energetic of the aspirants 
for captaincies had concluded that they had 
better take positions as lieutenants in com- 
panies which they would assist us to raise. 
We had indeed suggested a plan of campaign, 
with the capture of Louisville as its ultimate 
object, to be inaugurated so soon as the two 
companies we thought essential to its success 
should be recruited. It would have been the 
most reckless audacity to have attempted the 
movement with less than two full companies, 
for it was credibly reported that a Federal 
force of four thousand was then between 
Louisville and Elizabethtown. It was com- 
manded by Sherman; but the people of Ken- 
tucky were not then acquainted with Sherman, 
and they said that Rousseau was bossin’ the job. 

The details of this plan—that is, a few of 
the more obvious details—had been rapidly 
sketched by my friend and myself and sub- 
mitted to the county judge. He had just pro- 
nounced it feasible, and was making a speech 
urging the boys to enlist at once in the two 
companies, when an ominous and appalling 
sound smote our ears. It came, like every 
thing else disagreeable and menacing, from 
the North. It was the roll of a drum, or 
rather, to our startled ears and imaginations, 
it seemed like a hoarse threat from all the 
drums, all the sticks and sheepskins in Yan- 
keedom. Ran-tan-plan, Rat-a-plan—the sud- 
den, sonorous rattle split the air like the infer- 
nal chuckle of approaching devils. 

In a few moments, a fleeing figure came 


whizzing like a meteor from the same direc- 
tion, each throbbing drum-note behind seeming 
to impel it to additional speed. I can see that 
earnest, rapid man as plainly with mental vis- 
ion now, nearly twenty-four years since he so 
“Jowered the record,” as I saw him that day 
with the natural eye. He was tall, gaunt, and 
“loose-j’inted.” He switched his arms as he 
ran, as a shoemaker “yerks” his thread, and 
his legs flopped about like a pair of pants 
swinging on a clothes-line in a high wind. 
He wore the only striped jeans swallow-tailed 
coat I ever saw; his breeches were too big for 
his thighs and too short for his calves, and 
“sprung” obliquely to the rear, and his shoes 
clattered like a couple of pork-barrels rolling 
out of a loft. I would not have believed it 
possible that human eyes could have so pro- 
truded. They stuck out on his high cheek- 
bones until they seemed to have left their 
sockets altogether, and looked like the muz- 
zles of siege-guns mounted en barbette. IT am 
not sure that I remember this gentleman’s 
name, but I think some one remarked, “Thar 
comes Ab. Jenkins.” 

He was evidently the harbinger of disaster 
and dismay, and as he drew near he sent his 
voice before him, shouting, “Save yourselves, 
gentlemen, Rouser’s in town!” 

The stampede which ensued would never 
have occurred, I am sure, if we had not been 
so totally unprepared. Had a little more time 


.to get ready been allowed us, and especially 


had we have gotten the two companies re- 
cruited and organized, the story of that Sun- 
day afternoon might have been quite different. 
But the bravest men and the best natural sol- 
diers may be demoralized and put to panic 
flight, if they are attacked before they are 
regularly enlisted. That was our fix. 

As it happened, we—that is to say, the 
material which was to compose the two com- 
panies—were so scattered that we were never 
gotten together any more. The Judge made a 
break for a horse that was hitched to a post 
close by. The bridle was knotted tightly in 
the hitching-ring—a most pernicious practice, 
which can not be too strongly condemned, for 
even at this day occasion might arise where- 
upon some of us might wish to use a horse 
in a hurry. Unable to untie the knot as rap- 
idly as his necessity demanded, he cut the 
reins and, mounting, dashed across the creek 
at full speed, notwithstanding he had to de- 
scend one bluff bank and ascend another. I 
have a dim recollection that Czsar tells some- 
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where in his Commentaries how the warriors 
of a certain Gallic or Germanic tribe, once 
made such swift onset on him that they seemed 
to be at one and the same time on the oppo- 
site side of a river whereon his army was en- 
camped, in the river itself, and fiercely scaling 
his entrenchments. The Judge’s celerity of 
movement on this occasion might warrant a 


similar description, save that his was in retreat. 


After he got fairly started, I could almost have 
sworn that he was simultaneously on both sides 
of the creek and splashing through it. He 
imbued the horse with his own energetic and 
eager spirit, so that the noble animal never 
hesitated to plunge down the one precipice 
and climb the other, but accomplished it with 
something like the supple and continuous 
movement with which a scared black-snake 
flashes across a ditch. 

My friend and I also retired, and our audi- 
ence dispersed in many different directions. 

Feeling that without support I could hope 
to effect nothing at Louisville or on that line, 
I repaired to Nashville, where I remained for 
some months trying to decipher the situation. 
In common with many other patriotic young 
men, I greatly deplored the inactivity which 
characterized military operations and discour- 
aged enlistment. It was very unlike our ideas 
of war. 

I returned to Bowling Green in December, 
with a view of personally inspecting the con- 
dition of the army there, and of ascertaining 
why General Johnston did not advance to the 
Ohio. I could learn very little, as I was not 
admitted to headquarters, and no one in au- 
thority would tell me any thing in confidence. 
The soldiers evidently neither appreciated nor 
sympathized with my deep anxiety, but would 
sometimes in the rough, frank humor of the 
camp, call me a “d—d loafer,” and ask why I 
didn’t “swear in.” 

During Christmas week the boys were all 
very jolly. I visited the camp of Morgan’s 
squadron on one occasion to witness a “gander 
pulling.” A stalwart, middle-aged gander, 
with a neck as tough as a piece of commissary 
beef, was suspended head down from a swing- 
ing limb. The contestants, eight or ten in 
number, put up a dollar each, and were enti- 
tled to “pull” in turn until some one of them 
should jerk off the birds head. They were 
mounted, and were required to ride at full 
gallop under the gander, snatching at him as 
they passed. They were prohibited by the 
rules of the game from halting or even slack- 


ening speed, and to enforce the rule two men 
stood on each side of the path with stout 
whips, who belabored his horse if any rider 
evinced the least inclination to go slow. The 
gander’s neck was thoroughly soaped, so that 
a good grip on it was well-nigh impossible, 
and he dodged with an adroitness that made 
it extremely difficult to get hold of him at all. 
After many unsuccessful efforts, the competi- 
tors became excited and began to lose temper 
under the jeers of the spectators. At length 
one big fellow came to a dead stop at the tree, 
and seizing the gander’s neck with both hands, 
deliberately strove to twist it off. The whip- 
bearers lashed the horse soundly, but, gripping 
the animal’s sides strongly with his knees, the 
rider, notwithstanding his plunging, held him 
firmly and also retained his grip on the gan- 
der. It is to be expected, of course, that the 
nether garments of a cavalryman in active 
service will wear somewhat thin in the seat, 
and this was especially the case with that big 
fellow’s breeches. By an unusually violent 
plunge he was thrown forward in a horizontal 


_ position along his horse’s back. Just then a 


whip-lash descended with the full force of the 
muscular arm which plied it, on the thinnest 
and most threadbare spot in his pantaloons. 
It must have been imagination, but I really 
thought I saw smoke rise under the stripe. 
He instantly let go of the gander and clapped 
both hands to the afflicted region, swearing 
until the earth rumbled and the air grew hazy. 
He sprang to the ground, and a large detail 
was actively employed for some minutes in 
restraining him from bloodshed; but he was 
finally pacified by permission to take the 
stakes. After this incident all parties agreed 
that gander pulling was a cruel sport, and 
the gander’s head was chopped off with an ax. 

When, after the fall of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, General Johnston retreated from 
Bowling Green, a great change came over the 
people of the Southwest. They realized then 
for the first time the serious nature of the 
struggle, and how tremendous was the danger 
with which they were confronted. The dif- 
ference between men dreaming, and the same 
men aroused, vigilant, and alert with nervous 
energy and purpose—the difference between 
children and men—is hardly greater than was 
the contrast between the temper of this people 
in the earlier days of the war, when it was 
regarded in the light of a frolic, and that 
which they exhibited when disaster had taught 
them the real meaning of the strife and given 
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them a foretaste of the coming horror. The 
terrible truth dawned upon them, and war 
showed his grim visage unmasked when Gen- 
eral Johnston’s columns poured into Nashville; 
and Kentucky left to the undisputed posses- 
sion of the enemy, it was impossible to doubt 
the early invasion of Tennessee. 

I was in Nashville when the army marched 
through that city, and when it was finally 
evacuated, and I can never forget the con- 
sternation and despair, the grief and wrath of 
the forsaken people. Those who have never 
witnessed such a scene—the wild terror and 
agony of a population, which believes that 
it is about to suffer every extremity of brutal- 
ity and violence, which has abandoned hope 
and dreads the worst—can not realize its mad 
frenzy; even those who have beheld such a 
sight can scarcely believe the pictures which 
memory recalls. 

I felt, now, that the time had come when I 
could no longer dally, and be a mere holiday 
soldier, and I enlisted in Colonel Bennett’s bat- 
talion of (Tennessee) cavalry. 

The army marched rapidly southward, in 
pursuance of General Johnston’s purpose of 
reaching Corinth before the enemy could oc- 
cupy that all-important point and render a 
concentration of all the Confederate forces of 
the.department impossible. But large cavalry 
detachments were left in the vicinity of Nash- 
ville to observe and harass theenemy. Having 
known that region of Tennessee from my boy- 
hood, I was constantly employed upon scout- 
ing expeditions, or as guide to the parties 
which were sent, night and day, to attack the 
Federal pickets, or alarm their camps. 

One afternoon I started from the camp of a 
detachment of Starne’s regiment, whither I 
had been sent with dispatches, and rode leis- 
urely through the woods, which were just 
shaking off their winter torpor and begin- 
ning to put on the green garb of spring. I 
had ridden, perhaps, an hour, and was follow- 
ing the course of a small brook, whose bright 
and limpid waters wound about as if seeking 
the thickest verdure, and striving to bathe the 
knotted feet of the mightiest trees, when I sud- 
denly heard the tramp of hoofs and the hum 
of voices. Looking about me I discovered that 
I was within a hundred yards of the Nashville 
and Shelbyville turnpike, at a point about fif 
teen miles from Nashville. I entered a small 
clump of cedars, which I knew would effectually 
conceal both me and my horse from detection 
by any one on the road, while I was afforded a 


fair view of it, and awaited the appearance of 
the party of whose approach my ears had al- 
ready apprised me. I had not long to wait. 
Eighteen or twenty horsemen rode over the 
brow of a small hill, at the foot of which the 
little stream I have mentioned crossed the pike. 
Reaching the rivulet they halted to let their 
horses drink, and clustered along its banks 
filling the whole breadth, of the road. A single 
glance showed me that they were Confederate 
cavalrymen. Their dress, arms, aspect, manner, 
even the look and gait of the horses unmistaka- 
bly indicated who and what they were. They 
were all young, the eldest not twenty-five, and 
looked like men born for the life they were 
then leading. They were clothed in a sort of 
uniform, consisting of a wide, plaited blouse 
and baggy pantaloons, tight at the ankles, 
made of a dark-gray Kentucky jeans. All 
wore broad-brimmed, slouched felt hats, except 
one fellow, who sported a coon-skin cap, with 
the tail dangling behind, and a glossy green 
cock’s feather on one side. Each had two six- 
shooters in his pistol belt, and each—not ex- 
cepting the lieutenant commanding the party 
—carried a double-barreled shot-gun on the 
pommel of his saddle. 

So soon as I had noted these particulars, 
and had become satisfied that they were rebels 
—and, as I have said, the first glance sufficed 
for that—I moved forward and shouted, “ Hello, 
there! which side are you for?” This question, 
of course, was entirely superfluous, as I already 
knew. Had I been in the least in doubt I 
would not have put the inquiry. 

“Hello, yourself,” was the response. “Come 
over here and we'll tell you all about it.” 

Two or three at the same time cocked their 
guns and brought them to a ready, but as 
if from an impulse of habitual caution rather 
than with the manner of men who apprehended 
occasion to use them. For answer I cantered 
to a point where the fence lining the road was 
partially broken down, and, touching my horse 
with the spur, cleared the gap and was in the 
midst of them. 

“Well, boys,” I said, “I’m one of Bennett’s 
men, and have come from some of Starne’s com- 
mand, just beyond Nolinsville. Where are 
you from?” 

“We belong to Morgan’s squadron, and are 
from Unionville last.” 

“Why, I thought Morgan was on the Mur- 
freesboro pike, about La Vergne. I heard he’d 
been raising Cain over there.” 

“He’s been raisin’ worse than that, and ain’t 
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through by a blamed sight. But he wants to 
make the thing general—wants it to spread, 
and be catchin’—so he sent half of the squad- 
ron over here to operate on this pike.” 

“T suppose, then, that you’re on a scout now 
for Nashville, or as close in as you can get?” 

“You're mighty right. We're on the war- 
path, and you’ve guesssed the trail. We haven’t 
had a taste of picket for three days, and we’re 
hungry and bound to have a square meal.” 

He of the coon-skin cap had done all the 
talking up to this point, but now the lieutenant 
put in: 

“Did you say you had just left Starnes?” 

“No, sir; I said I had just left a detachment 
of his regiment.” 

“Where have they been scouting last ?” 

“Between Franklin and Nashville.” 

“Any movement of the enemy there in 
force?” 

“No; some cavalry out a few miles, with in- 
fantry just behind them, but no forward move- 
ment for some days past.” 

“You spoke just now as if you knew this 
country ?” 

“T ought to. I have been over every foot 
of it.” 

“Tam going to-night until I get where the 
pickets are thick. How would you like to go 
with us?” 

“It’s a whack. I don’t know where they 
stand, for I havn’t scouted this pike; but I can 
take you through the woods and up the hol- 
lows, if we have to quit the road, until you’re 
behind videttes and base both, if you wish.” 

He then explained to me that for several 
nights consecutively the Federal pickets on this 
pike had been attacked, and that he expected 
a warm reception, and perhaps an ambuscade. 
The conversation I have detailed, and a num- 
ber of questions he subsequently put to me, 
occupied some twenty minutes. The sun had 
gone down and the red-gray twilight of March 
was fading away into night when the detach- 
ment resumed its march. 

After proceeding a few miles we reached the 
house of Colonel Battle. That gallant gentle- 
man was then at the head of his regiment, 
marching southward—to Shiloh as it turned 
out—but his family gave us hospitable wel- 
come, and a supper which would make any 
man, with a thimbleful of courage, willing to 
fight for his country. 

Colonel Battle’s son, a bright, spirited little 
fellow, about sixteen years old, was at home, 
and he gave a great deal of valuable informa- 


tion. The ladies, too, seemed to take the live- 
liest interest in our expedition, and I really 
believe would have liked to share the danger 
and excitement of it. 

Young Battle’s account of things tallied with 
the lieutenant’s anticipation. The outpost vi- 
dettes, he said, which had been posted for more 
than a week at a point eight miles from Nash- 
ville, had been withdrawn, how far in he did 
not know; but every thing had been quiet, and 
no enemy had been seen for twenty-four hours 
past in the vicinity of that spot. He also 
stated that citizens who had come out from 
Nashville that day said that McCook’s corps 
was encamped at “ Flat Rock,” four miles from 
the city. 

‘We left the house about ten o’clock, the 
young fellow—his mother cheerfully consenting 
—accompanying us. He was a true game- 
chicken, and he became a “rattling good sol- 
dier.” 

After passing the spot where the pickets 
had been posted, our march was necessarily 
slow, for prudence dictated the most careful re- 
connoitering, and every precaution against the 
warm reception which we felt sure was waiting 
for us some where on that road. 

‘We moved warily, the very horses seemed to 
know the necessity of caution and stepped gin- 
gerly along as if shod with cotton. Peering 
earnestly ahead, we could see nothing on the 
pale turnpike stretching before us, and neither 

ein the grim shadows of the forest nor in its 
glades, which the moon began to light up as 
she swung upward toward the zenith, was indi- 
cation of danger to be detected. Every copse 
and valley, where an ememy might be con- 
cealed, was examined. We strained our ears 
to catch the slightest sound, the tramp of men, 
the clash of weapons, the hum of voices, which 
might reveal the lurking place of a hidden and 
expectant foe, and heard nothing. Yet the 
very silence was ominous. 

At length we were within six hundred yards 
of “Flat Rock.” If McCook’s corps was 
there, as had been reported, we were getting 
into mighty short harness, and at any moment 
could expect a trap to be sprung out of which 
it would not be easy to escape. The lieutenant 
directed all, except me, to enter a large meadow 
on the right of the road and remain concealed 
in a ravine, the sides of which were overgrown 
with underbrush and which completely shel- 
tered the horses from observation. Then, bid- 
ding me go with him, we advanced on foot. 
We had not gone more than a hundred yards 
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when we met a negro coming from the direc- 
tion of Nashville. 

“Did you pass ‘Flat Rock?’” queried the 
lieutenant. 

“Yes, sah,” answered the darkey, his teeth 
and the whites of his eyes glancing like freshly 
peeled onions. 

“Did you see any soldiers at the cross- 
roads?” I should state that another turnpike 
crossed the Shelbyville pike, on which we then 
were, at right angles at the point known as 
“ Flat Rock.” 

“T seed ’bout ten white men dar what looked 
like dey mout be solgers. Yes, sah; I seed 
dem.” 

“Didn’t you see more ?” 

“No, sah; I ’clar to God, I didn’t saw no 
more’n dat. I jess hope I may drap dead if 
I seed any more.” 

“You lie, you d—d black scoundrel! If you 
saw only ten, what’s the use of your swearing 
to it so?” 

“’Deed, boss, I didn’t see no more. You jess 
go dar yo’se’f and see if I ain’t tellin’ de truf.” 

“ Light out, then, d—d quick! If I see you 
back here to-night I'll skin you alive.” 

The negro scuttled off, like a mud-turtle 
sliding into a pond. We pushed on perhaps 
two hundred yards further and suddenly heard 
distinctly the clear challenge of a sentry and 
the response of an officer. The voices, as well 
as we could judge, were at the cross-roads. 
We had found the enemy. 

Hastening back to the point where the men 
had been left, the lieutenant instructed all but 
five to dismount, and, leaving the five to 
hold horses, he moved rapidly with the others 
across the meadow to the intersecting pike, 
striking it some four hundred yards to the 
right of the point of intersection. 

“Now boys,” he said “follow me in single 
file until we get to the cross-roads. The ene- 
my are there. How many, I don’t know. Only 
a party of videttes, I suppose; but there must 
be lots of them not far off. When we reach 
the junction, they’l! halt us. Then every man 
must face to the enemy and commence firing. 
Fire both barrels of your guns first, and then 
your pistols. Don’t stop to reload, but bounce 
the fence, each of you, after exhausting your 
shots, and make for the horses. Forward!” 

Slowly we moved on, keeping the left of the 
pike and close in to the fence. The moon was 
just sinking in a pall of black clouds, and a 
slight breeze was beginning to blow. 

“It mingled strangely with our fears,” and 


to me, at least, felt like a warning. Certain 
noises in the fence-corners on the other side of 
the road, rustling, coughing, and occasionally 
a low ejaculation, soon indicated that we were 
passing a large body of men posted there. 
We reached the intersection of the pikes and 
immediately four or five tall figures sprang up 
and approached us. It was plain, however, 
that they did not recognize us as enemies, but 
supposed us to be some of their own men. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” challenged the 
foremost man, in a suppressed tone. 

The three leading men in our party fired at 
once. The poor fellow who had spoken sank 
dead in his tracks, and two of his comrades 
fell with him. Then occurred a wild, howling 
turmoil which it dazes me even now to think 
of. There must have been five hundred men, 
or more, crowded around that place. Yelling, 
cursing, bounding about like mad beasts, they 
encountered each other in the darkness, and I 
am sure slew each other by the score. Hun- 
dreds of rifles were fired at once on all sides, 
and the roar was like that of the fiercest and 
closest battle. The vivid blaze would light up 
some spot as bright as day; the gloom would 
fall again there, and some other corner of the 
small battle-tield would glow beneath the spout- 
ing flashes as if under the glare of lightning. 
The wounded shrieked and writhed about on 
the ground in agonies of pain and fear. 

It is almost incredible, but not a man of our 
party was touched. Each man strictly obeyed 
the order given him. Each sank on his knees 
at the first shot, aimed low, exhausted his 
loads in gun and pistol, and then, leaping the 
fence, ran across the meadow toward the ren- 
dezvous as if the devil was after him. For 
some minutes after we were gone the firing 
and uproar continued, 

But we were admonished—not that we need- 
ed admonition—that it was extremely unsafe 
to remain. Troops which had been posted on 
the left of the Shelbyville pike, but far enough 
away to escape our observation, rushed for- 
ward and took possession of the road. Re- 
treat by the way we had come was cut off. 
We followed the ravine until we had gotten 
nearly a mile from the pike, and then, making 
a wide detour, regained it at a safe distance 


from the enemy. 
Candor compels me to say that we claimed 
a greater success than we really achieved. We 
represented that we had attacked McCook’s 
corps and driven it into Nashville. 
Red Rowel. 


ll 
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THE COMING OF LIFE BEAUTIFUL. 


The Spirit of God came down 
In a warm breath blown thro’ the underwood— 
With white wings paused o’er the dank, dumb flood— 
And behold, afar in the solitude, 

Like Eve a-shy in her nakedness, 

Ashamed of her woman’s perfectness, 
With unshed tears in her appealing eyes, 

Stood Nature nude and brown. 
No sound was there thro’ all the marshy glade, 
Nor May’s young leaf to dance with its own shade, 
Chirrup of cricket, or ripe nut dropping down, 
But one vast realm of desolate silentness 
Uplooking with cold face unto the skies. 


“Let there be Life,” He spake: 
“Ye things of Life awake!” 
A change thro’ all the depths of Nature came: 
Like a thick rain, behold 
From the dank marsh-reeds cold, 
Wide-clambering down tlio’ all the lifeless brake 
‘rept living things, and, shot with green and gold, 
Life leaped up from the waters; like a flame 
The rose of Beauty burned throughout the space, 
Its fiery petals dropping living leaves; 
Out of the pools Life rose in flying chase, 
Creatures of ooze and slime, with sheeny greaves, 
Voluble each of being in its frame, 
Vines each clasped each in passionate embrace, 
Bird called to bird, and creeping things came forth, 
Seeking their mates, o’er all the wakening earth. 
“Yet Life!” He called: ferns woke, and babbling brooks 
Rilled laughing founts of moisture; odors passed 
From underwoods sown thick with mossy nooks 
Dripping of coolest silence; and at last, 
Down-dropping from the crystal cliffs of Day, 
T heard a lark’s song in the fields of May. 


Ah, ye cool thoughts, ye dewdrops tremulous! 
And ye soft-sandaled winds that come and pass, 
Billowing down the meadows populous, 
Hear ye His feet upon the warm June grass? 


Charles J. O’ Malley. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ALLEGHANY HIGHLANDS. 


BU JAFFAR, the Moorish historian, tells 
A us that the first century of the Mohamme- 
dan era (622-722 a. D.) ought to be called the 
Age of City Destruction. “ The Saracens raged 
in Asia Minor, the Bulgarians in Thracia, the 
Persians on the Euphrates, and the Goths in 
Spain. Cities fell like leaves in a storm.” With 
the same prescriptive right the first century of 
our national independence might call itself the 
Age of Game Destruction. Waste, like ours, 
the world has never seen before. If a European 
hunter of the seventeenth century had visited 
the forests and mountains of the original thir- 
teen States he would have pronounced it a mir- 
acle if the sportsmen of all the Eastern Conti- 
nents should exhaust such hunting-grounds in 
less than five hundred years. That miracle our 
pot-hunters have accomplished in a single cen- 
tury. From an area about forty times larger 


than all Great Britain, the American bison, for. 


instance, has so utterly disappeared that even the 
record of his former existence has almost faded 
from the memory of the present generation. 
In the time of Daniel Boone the buffalo popu- 
lation of the country east of the Mississippi 
could have been estimated only by tens of 
millions. Now, few young squirrel-hunters of 
the Hoosier State would suppose that their 
grandfathers exterminated buffaloes before their 
fathers extirpated the wild deer. Deer and 
elk are seen now only in parks, where they 
“were once as frequent as rabbits. Between Lex- 
ington and Harrodsburg, Kentucky, the natur- 
alist Audubon once saw a swarm of wild 
pigeons streaming up from the east, like a 
broad mass of storm-driven clouds, As that 
~ cloud approached it darkened the sky for many 
miles from north to south, while its east end was 
yet hidden by the distant mountains. Won- 
dering how long the phenomenon would last, 
Audubon sat down and took out his watch, but 
after waiting for several hours he had to con- 
tinue his way before the rear-guard of the 
winged host hove in sight. Similar swarms 
were often seen in the Carolinas, Ohio, and 
Eastern Missouri. How many tons of lead 
must it have taken to reduce their myriads to 
their present number? Even the wary fox 
and the grouse (or “ pheasant”) have almost dis- 


appeared from the Eastern States. In some of 
those States it would now hardly be worth 
while to enforce restrictive game-laws. The 
evil has passed the remediable stage. 

Still, here and there, in the mountains and 
coast-forests, there are sequestered regions where 
Nature has granted her children the protection 
which man denies them, and where the observ- 
ance of a “fence-month” or two would soon 
turn extensive districts into well-stocked game 
preserves, 

The larger varieties of the wild quadrupeds 
which once roamed the continuous woods be- 
tween the Atlantic and the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi would be in danger of utter extinction 
if Providence had ordained that the average 
specimen of the Homo Anglo-Americanus should 
be a mountain-loving biped. In all his colo- 
nies the representative Briton has stuck to the 
plains, and given the highlands, as long as pos- 
sible, a wide berth. Even in Ceylon only the 
bugbear of the jungle fever has scared a few 
settlers up to the paradise-plateau of Newera 
Ellia, while ninety-nine per cent of their coun- 
trymen broil in the coast towns. In several 
mountain counties of our Southern States bet- 
ter land can actually be bought for ten cents 
an acre than a Kansas immigrant would find 
it easy to buy for twenty dollars. That predi- 
lection is probably founded on hereditary tra- 
ditions as much as on the prevarications of 
western land agents, for according to Boswell’s 
biography, that typical Briton, the pious and 
ponderous Dr. Samuel Johnson, seems to have 
passed a considerable part of his leisure in re- 
viling the Scotch Highlands. 

But, whatever may be the cause of that An- 
glican prejudice, the fere nature have profited 
by its consequences. In the State of Ohio the 
few surviving deer have probably, by this 
time, been corraled in the stag-pens of Col- 
onel Thompson’s zoo. On the other side of 
the river coons and foxes are occasionally seen 
in a state of nature; east of Frankfort, tur- 
keys, wild-cats and deer now and then visit 
the valleys in cold winters, and, as we approach 
the main chains of the Appalachian mountain- 
system, the altitude of any given district can 
be estimated as nearly by the increase of game 
as by the decrease of human habitations. One 
summit of the North Carolina Black Moun- 
tains is a little higher than any other land east 
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of the Mississippi, but for average elevation 
the lofty range of the Unakas on the eastern 
border of Tennessee is clearly the main chain 
of the Southern Alleghanies. Between the 
source of the French Broad and the highlands 
of the Cohuttes in Northern Georgia, this Al- 
pine region embraces numerous plateaux of a 
greater elevation than the highest mountain 
summits of West Virginia, with several peaks 
towering above the timber-line, which here 
runs from five thousand eight hundred to six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
spite of the fertility of their mountain valleys 
(“ coves,” as the natives call them), these high- 
lands are very sparsely settled; perhaps one 
family per square mile, with stretches of six- 
teen or twenty miles without a single perma- 
nent habitation. In these solitudes Nature 
has located a few of her best East American 
game preserves. The altitude of the range 
culminates about midway between Georgia and 
Virginia. In a line of less than a hundred 
English miles, between the French Broad and 
the Little Tennessee, not less than eight sum- 
mits attain a height of more than six thou- 
sand feet. Near these “balds” (“balds” from 
their treeless tops) deer can be found at any 
time of the year. Now and then local sports- 
men organize a “drive” and get a good bag, 
or an expert old mountain-boomer manages 
the thing with a co-operative dog; but out- 
siders have to get up early or abide their time. 
The last survivors of the Alleghany deer pop- 
ulation may be run down with relays of well- 
trained hounds, but they are hard to surprise. 
They keep about the summit cliffs of the 
“balds,” where they can watch the treeless up- 
lands for miles around, and at the first suspi- 
cion of danger skip off to some inaccessible 
retreat. On the Hazel Ball the hunter at once 
recalls his hounds if his game has got a start 
toward “Jeffrey’s Hell,” an utterly pathless 
rock-wilderness named after a herder who once 
entered that labyrinth in search of a lost cow, 
but lost own his way, and was tracked in vain, till 
the buzzards found his body. In the midst of 
this Gehenna there is said to be a mountain- 
lake with a fringe of vegetation; but “ without 
a liberal appropriation for advertising pur- 
poses” that oasis, like the garden of Symmes’ 
Hole, can not hope to compete with the popu- 
lar summer-resorts. 


East of the “Gregory Ball,” between Mary-- 


ville, Tenn., and Quallatown, N.C., there is a 
tract of highland glens that has become a fa- 
vorite deer-pasture, apparently for no other 


reason but that the settlers avoid it on account 
of its liability to “milk-sickness.” Cattle fre- 
quenting such pastures are apt to be seized 
with a strange malady, with symptoms akin 
to the effects of certain mineral poisons, and 
sometimes vicariously fatal, 7. e. to the consumer 
of the poisoned milk. The cause of that dis- 
ease has remained problematic, being variously 
ascribed to poisonous herbs or water impreg- 
nated with the acetate of copper ore; but it is 
a curious fact that it has no danger for indige- 
nous animals nor for thoroughly acclimated 
sheep and cows, who may possibly profit by 
experience. Still the unsafe localities are avoid- 
ed on general principles, and during the past- 
ure season the native hunters forbear visiting 
a promising hunting-ground for fear of being 
followed by a troop of salt-hungry cattle. 

Tragic events have made the highland deer 
as loath to leave his rocks as the Tennessee 
Indians, that were somehow exempted from 
the compulsory exodus of their nation, and 
avoid the lowlands as if they were afraid to 
remind the white man of their existence. The 
elder Pliny, among other wondrous facts, men- 
tions the circumstance that certain old wells 
in the Lybian Desert are haunted by a mon- 
ster called a catoplos, “of visage so malign 
that a single flash of its fiery eyes will strike 
a stout man dead.” The extreme circumspec- 
tion of Roman travelers approaching those 
wells can hardly have exceeded that of the 
Tennessee-mountain deer on their occasional 
winter trips to the haunts of the portentious 
bipeds that can kill a stout buck by a single 
flash of their fire-tubes. Old does will run 
that risk only under the combined stimulus 
of hunger and hard frost, and soon return to 
their highlands, where the “coves,” with their 
deep, sheltered brooks, may afford a bit of herb- 
age when the snow blockades the trails of the 
highland pastures. 

The black bear, too, has held his own in the 
rock-fastnesses of the Unakas. Charles Eppler, 
a mountaineer of Blount County, Tenn., has 
caught a cub or two every summer for the last 
fifteen years, and doubts that the species will 
ever become extinct or even scarce enough to 
make any part of the mountains quite safe for 
sheep. In the laurel thickets hounds have no 
chance against a bear; and, considering his 
bulk, Bruin has a marvelous knack for disap- 
pearing at short notice. Last summer two 
North Carolina hunters started a bear near 
the “divide,” and filled his hide with buckshot 
before he could reach the brink of a bushy 
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slope. For the next five minutes they had 
only dust to guide them through the dry thorn 
trees, but for a moment caught sight of the 
deserter as he squeezed himself through a gap 
in a ledge of sandstone rocks. At that point 
they resumed the search, but neither their 
hounds nor their own sharp eyes could dis- 
cover any trace of the fugitive, who seemed to 
have been swallowed by the mountain. It is 
not easy to keep up with an old sheep-thief of 
that size, and almost impossible on some kinds 
of ground, like the rock-and-bush tangle at 
the headwaters of the Little Tennessee. Two 
of its tributaries, Twenty-mile Creek and Hazel 
Creek, emanate from almost impenetrable thick- 
ets, rent with gorges, where the terrors of loco- 
motion would discount the fun of the chase. 
Bears, however, get fat in such mountain re- 
sorts, probably on woodchucks, their peers in 
the art of dispensing with highways, and apt 
to multiply wherever they can find pigweeds 
and water. Raccoons, too, abound upon these 
creeks, as well as on the main stream, which 
here and there forms a perfect cation, with an 
abnormally contracted channel, flanked with 
beetling cliffs and choked with chaotic masses 
of bowlders and gravel, slightly auriferous. 
The Indians of the Pigeon River reserva- 
tion in Sevier County, Tenn., assert that their 
forefathers would eat bear-meat only in times 
of scarcity, and wonder that the pale-face, with 
violent objections to cat-venison, should eat 
both bears and coons. The p. f. has certainly 
no right to revile the dog-steaks of the heathen 
Chinee, for those dogs are fed on rice-cakes; 
while for eight months out of twelve bears 
and raccoons are as purely carnivorous as any 
beast of the forest. Besides, the Procyon lotor, 
with all his soft-footed sleekness, is distin- 
guished by one characteristic of the worst car- 
nivora; not even the lynx and the catamount 
are more savagely unsocial than the male rac- 
coon. His courtship is brief, and his supreme 
delight is a private exploring trip to the head- 
waters of some lonely mountain-brook, where 
he will fish or nose about for days with the 
self-sufficiency of an old book-worm. If two 
male ’coons meet on such hunting-grounds, the 
result is a declaration of war without any dip- 
lomatie preliminaries; and the victor rarely 
contents himself with routing his rival. The 
playfulness that has made the ’coon a favorite pet 
is, indeed, confined to the first eighteen months 
of his plantigrade career. About the end of the 
second summer his ursine instincts begin to 
assert themselves in many disagreeable ways. 
Vor. I.—7. 


Bruin himself, too, is very fond of solitary 
rambles, and often goes miles out of his way 
to visit some favorite lookout-cliff where he can 
watch the movements of the enemy or growl 
at the continual appearance of new clearings 
that encroach upon his domain as the wheat- 
fields of the intrusive Caucasian encroach 
upon the hunting-grounds of the red man. 

Still, he may console himself with the prob- 
ability that a good many years may pass before 
the axe will invade certain penetralia of the 
upper Alleghanies. For a hundred years after 
the conquest of Granada, some Moorish tribes 
maintained their independence in the ramblas 
or highland jungles of the Alpuxares, and 
such a rambla the fere of the Unakas have 
found at the headwaters of the Tellico. About 
forty miles south of the Little Tennessee Gap, 
the main chain of the western Alleghanies 
makes a V-shaped bend of twenty miles to 
the east and back again, not in a straight line 
but with zig-zag projections sending out spurs 
left and right, the heads of the lateral valleys 
converging toward the apex of the bend. The 
entire rock-labyrinth of this triangular valley 
is drained by the affluents of the Tellico. At 
the gate of the foot-hills the iron furnace of 
Tellico Plains, with its post-office and miner’s 
supply store, forms the outpost of civilization. 
A mile further up there are a few miner's 
shanties, and five miles above the furnace we 
reach the last log-cabin, where “ Buck” Miller, 
the Baptist revivalist, cures unbelief and bear- 
hams with equal success. Further up all trails 
lose themselves in the “ Big Laurel,” and the 
twenty-five miles from Buck Miller’s to the 
source of the Tellico form an unbroken and 
almost untrodden wilderness of rocks, spruce- 
pines, and tangled kalmia thickets. These 
thickets must be seen to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of following a wild beast to its hiding- 
place in a “laurel bottom.” Instead of grow- 
ing up straight, like arborescent plants, and re- 
serving expansion for a higher stage of devel- 
opment, the Kalmia latifolia sends out lateral 
branches from the root up, crooked, evergreen, 
tough impediments to progressive locomotion. 
The attempt to break through a kalmia thicket 
generally ends in a crawling retreat; and even 
a bear’s way through a big laurel King Sol- 
omon (Proverbs xxx, 18) should have included 
among the three things which no reflection can 
fathom, while the fourth eludes all comprehen- 
sion. But “such is the will of Providence,” 
as a pious Jerseyman once replied to my ques- 
tion how gnats could get through a brand 
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new mosquito bar. Bears do make their way 
through the laurel, and even up hill, at a 
rate that would try the mettle of a horse 
in a less tangled thicket. Dogs, keeping a 
parallel course through the outskirts of the 
jungle, are obliged to go at the top of their 
speed, and generally have to turn back, re 
infecta, with torn ears. By keeping up the 
ridge of some dividing spur, and taking his 
direction by the uproar of the chase, a to- 
pographical expert may, however, manage to 
intercept his game at the head of the valley 
or in one of the passes connecting the prin- 
cipal creeks. Plucky hounds will improve the 
chances of that maneuver by charging the 
bear again and again, just enough to delay 
him for a minute at a time. 

Up in the heights of the main ridge there is 
a plateau that can be reached only by a circuit 
of forty miles, but is often visited by cub-hunt- 
ers, the establishment of various neighboring 
watering-places having treated a brisk trade 
in pets. The current price of an ursine young- 
ster used to be three dollars, but has advanced 
some three hundred per cent, though, in early 
spring, when the mountain hotels are as empty 
as the pockets of the mountaineers, cash pur- 
chasers can bear the market with phenomenal 
success. Mrs. Bruin concentrates all her top- 
ographical abilities on the problem of selecting 
an inaccessible den, some cave or pit in the 
loneliest glen of the dreary uplands, but that 
very dreariness seems to tempt her offspring 
to relinquish the security of their native dun- 
geon in search of more pleasant quarters, and 
often with the unexpected result of passing 
the springtime of their lives in the pig-sty of 
some remorseless mountaineer. 

Bears, though, are not the only denizens of 
the Tellico wilderness; the upper thickets of 
the big laurel harbor wolves. Every summer 
the hounds of the highland hunters invade the 
borders of their reservation, but every winter 
they repay the affront by raiding the farm- 
yards for scores of miles in every direction. 
Tellico wolves have been seen at the mouth of 
Abram’s Creek, near Jalapa and Tower Falls, 
and at a post-office near Winfrey’s Gap, North 
Carolina, carrying off kids, cowhide boots, 
and even United States mail-bags, with an 
effrontery which Albion W. Tourgee would 
probably ascribe to the “seditious influence 
of Bourbonism.” The noise of the hue 
and ery often starts the hounds of a whole 
county on the track of the marauders, but 
their talent for regaining their stronghold by 


circuitous routes through pathless thickets baf- 
fles all calculation, and necessity, the mother 
of instincts as well as inventions, has endowed 
them with a sort of sixth sense for improvising 
the means of hiding their tracks. They avoid 
open ground, especially sandy or fresh plowed 
fields, they give roads a wide berth, they fol- 
low water-courses for miles, and as soon as pos- 
sible enter the glen of a rocky mountain brook, 
tangled with briars and laurel thickets, where 
they can defy all pursuit. If wounded and 
hard-pressed they moderate the zeal of their 
pursuers by a counter-charge which the leading 
hounds are not apt to forget, and then continue 
their flight with redoubled speed, but in abso- 
lute silence, till they regain the shelter of their 
Gibraltar, where in moonlight nights they 
sometimes vent their feelings in a how] as irre- 
sistibly lugubrious as the overture of the Chin- 
ese national hymn. Dogs answer such wails, 
and not in anger, but in apparent sympathy 
with a mood of emotions which all the varieties 
of the genus canis may have inherited from the 
elegiac tendency of some remote ancestor. Cap- 
tive wolves, though, are rather silent pets; a 
full grown specimen captured by the trappers 
McClure & Brothers, of Beaverdam, North 
Carolina, used to sit for days in the same cor- 
ner of his cage, contemplating his cornbread 
dinner in that deepest grief that fails to find 
relief in words. 

On the wooded ridges that divide the upper 
tributaries of the Tellico, deer can be found the 
year round, turkeys and numerous raccoons 
further down; in the mountain stores a pur- 
chase of fifty ’coon-skins in a batch being noth- 
ing unusual. “ Pheasants,” too, abound; the 
eastern part of Monroe County is, indeed, one 
of the few districts of East America where the 
native hunters can disdain to waste their pow- 
der on squirrels, or, worse yet, on robins (Tur- 
dus migratorius) which the pot-hunting darkeys 
of Northern Alabama kill every winter by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

There was a time when the settlers of the 
Alleghanies killed raccoons only in defense of 
their corn-fields, but never for food, turkeys be- 
ing so plenty that any smart boy could bag 
them by dozens a day; and the chronicle of 
“Cincinnati’s Beginnings” describes the dilem- 
ma of the store-keeper unable to accommodate 
and unwilling to displease scores of customers 
coming in with wagon-loads of deer hams— 
not venison in bulk, but venison tidbits, which 
they tried in vain to sell at two cents a pound. 
Now the supply falls so grievouly short of the 
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demand that some of the leading caterers have 
their agents in every station of the Kentucky 
mountain railroads. 

Leopardi, the Italian pessimist, holds that 
the Romans of the Cesarean era gobbled up the 
the cream of this world, and, in some respects, 
the clabber, too, leaving us nothing but the 
sour whey. With similar emotions a grandson 
of those Ohio pioneers may sometimes reflect 
on the exploits of his deer-slaying ancestors, 
who left him nothing but “ groundhog-pork ”— 
and not much of that. 

Forty miles south of the Tellico, where the 
twin-children of the highlands, the Toccoa and 
Hiawassee, lose themselves in the plain, like 
genius in the service of the State, the long- 
stretched table-land range of the Chillhowees 
rises up boldly to a height of two thousand 
two hundred feet. In the northeast, near the 
mountain resort of White Cliff Springs (which 
by the way, commands a view of the finest high- 
land panorama in East America), the plateau 
is only three miles across, but widens as it ap- 
proaches the Georgia border, where it attains 
a breadth of eleven miles, and in a still broader 
traverse range joins the main chain of the 
southern Alleghanies. Altogether the Chill- 
howees (with various local names—“Star’s 
Mountain,” “Chestnut Ridge” ete.) comprise 
some three hundred square miles of wooded 
table-lands, in part so thick molded and well 
watered that it is almost incredible that the 
total human population does not amount to 
more than twenty families—twelve of them 
not even permanent settlers, but herders who 
pass the winter in the “flat woods.” But dur- 
ing their absence four-footed guests arrive in 
considerable numbers. The plateau of the 
Chillhowees is a favorite refuge of deer and 
other game at a time when the snow covers 
their summer pastures in the upper Unakas. 
According to the theory of an old Tennessee 
mountaineer, gunpowder has often been only 
a secondary agency in the work of game-de- 
struction, and deer, at least, would still abound 
if it were not for the grievous surplus of hounds 
who have to while the time away by killing 
fawns and following a poor doe for days till 
they break her heart if they can not break her 
neck. The hunting-grounds of Polk County, 
Tennessee, seem to confirm that opinion. The 
southeastern corner of the State is a pastoral 
region where the interest of numerous sheep- 
owners has reduced the number of hounds 
to a blest minimum, and, as a deer-range 
the mountains have in consequence main- 


tained their ancient reputation. “Chillhowee,” 
in the language of the Cherokees, means 
“Fire-Deer,” in allusion to a tradition that 
a deer, shining like flaming fire, was once 
seen running along the ridge of the mountain, 
stampeding the normal bucks in every direc- 
tion. Less preternatural fires still dislodge 
those bucks in spring, when the herders burn 
out the dead leaves, but some of the female 
relatives seem to stay behind, for the Chill- 
howee is a favorite resort of fawn-hunters. In 
some districts of East Tennessee, pet deer are, 
indeed, as common as pet monkeys in Hindo- 
stan, and sometimes make a diversion in favor 
of their wild relatives by trying the mettle of 
the hound for the sake of sheer fun. Billy 
Resor, a Blount County teamster, owns a pet doe 
that visits the neighboring farms for the spec- 
cial purpose of starting the dogs on a wild- 
goose chase, for, after leading them a race of 
six or seven miles through the hills, she skips 
home by a roundabout way and distracts her 
pursuers by quietly grazing on the inside of a 
picket-fence, which she has learned to clear 
with a graceful jump. 

How bears can ever succeed in catching such 
jumpers is hard to explain, but the proofs of 
their occasional success are found in the shape 
of bear-tracks leading to the remains of a man- 
gled buck. Elisha Cronan, a carnivorous hermit 
of the southern Chillhowees, had repeatedly 
passed a whole day in the vain attempt of recap- 
turing a runaway pig that stuck to the thickets 
of the plateau, but was too wary for his dogs. 


But one day, on a still-hunt for deer, he found . 


the ragged carcass of that porker in the claws 
of a bear, who had dragged it up into the fork 
of a chestnut tree, but dropped it at sight of 
the hunter. Admonished by former failures, 
the outraged owner of the pork made no at- 
tempt to revenge himself by means of his shot- 
gun, but ran home for his rifle and dogs. On 
his return, however, he found that the evil- 
doer had improved his respite and vanished. 
Wolves, too, come sometimes across from the 
Tellico, or some unknown lurking-place in the 
Georgia highlands, but they rarely linger, and 
seem to have ascertained that the easiest con- 
quests are not always the safest. They run 
down deer by dint of sheer perseverance, but 
spare sheep, possibly in the hope of passing 
the winter sine bello. 

The charms of solitude have peopled the 
upland woods of the Chillhowees with “ pheas- 
ants,” at present, perhaps, the shyest birds of 
the New World, though a hundred years ago 
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they seem to have been as tame us partridges. 
Their nest-hens used to “ play lame,” like quails 
—i.e. flutter along the ground in simulated 
helplessness —in the hope of diverting the 
hunter from their eggs, but with results which 
in the course of time cured them of that delu- 
sion. For the same reason she-bears with cubs 
are, nowadays, apt to take abruptly to their 
heels, instead of facing the hunter, aware, as 
it seems, that they can not mend matters by a 
reckless self-sacrifice. The habits of deer have 
undergone a still more remarkable change. 
Leander Presswood, the pioneer of the Chill- 
howees, remembers a time when they used to 
graze the plateau in flocks, like sheep, and at 
the approach of a man would prick up their 
ears, “ whistle,” and retreat at a trot for a hun- 
dred yards or so, when they would stop and 
look back, and fall to grazing again, if the in- 
truder pursued his way or contented himself 
with looking at them. Now, the sight of a 
berry-picking boy is enough to set them gal- 
loping for the rest of the day. 

The medieval churchmen thought it con- 
trary to Scripture to shed the blood of their 
adversaries, so they merely burnt them alive; 
and on several rivers of the southern Allegha- 
nies, where seine-fishing is prohibited by law, 
pot-fishers now attain their purpose by dyna- 
mite explosions. Yet there are still fish enough 
in the highland streams, as well as fish-otters; 
and even beavers have found inexpugnable 
retreats in the reed-islands of the upper Hia- 
wassee, especially between the mouth of Shoal 
Creek and the Hiawassee Gap, six: miles east 
of Benton. In the Toccoa (Occoee, as they call 
it in Tennessee), too, otters were caught every 
winter till a few years ago, when the fish of 
the lower river were turned belly up for miles 
by an eruption of a tank containing the accu- 
mulated drainage of the Ducktown Copper 
Mines. 

From the ridge of the Chillhowees the south- 
western headland of the Appalachian moun- 
tain system, the cloud-capped summit of the 
Cohuttas, in Northern Georgia, is in plain 
view, and can be reached by a trail that fol- 
lows the backbone of the Unakas for half a 
hundred miles. Here the Alleghanies, the 
“endless mountains,” as the Eastern Cherokees 
called them, terminate in a lofty plateau, where 
a good deal of game has found refuge from the 
pursuit of the Atlanta sportsmen. From the 
valley of the Toccoa the approach to the Co- 
hutta highlands is defended by a rampart of 
precipices, broken here and there by the gap 


of an accessible, though desperately rocky 
mountain gorge. By one of these gaps the 
companions of De Soto ascended the plateau 
on their western exploring trip, and entrenched 
themselves on the summit of Fort Mountain, 
where they kept the Indians at bay till they 
had satisfied themselves about the auriferous 
properties of the soil. From three sides their 
stronghold was almost inaccessible, and I have 
often wondered how that Georgia Gibraltar 
happened to be overlooked by our Southern 
engineers. A few weeks’ digging would have 
made the position inexpugnable, and it would 
have been hard to starve the garrison, for the 
plateau is fairly alive with rabbits and wood- 
chucks, and abounds with chestnuts, hazel- 
nuts, and all sorts of berries, as well as 
springs, some of them expanding into fuair- 
sized brooks, fringed with pretty and, in this 
latitude, almost evergreen mountain mead- 
ows. Deer range between these pastures and 
those of the neighboring Cowpens Moun- 
tains, and there is no doubt that both high- 
lands still harbor panthers. Last winter one 
of their dens was discovered at Falls Creek, in 
Gilmer County, Ga., and two years ago a fine 
specimen was trapped near a miner’s camp in 
the Eastern Cohuttas. In summer they feast on 
the small game of hunting-grounds nearly all 
their own, for tracking them with dogs is ex- 
tremely difficult, as they have become almost 
exclusively arboreal in their habits. Before 
the war they were often seen in the Pine Log 
Mountains, and on the upper Chattahoochee, 
but the clearing of forests has made those res- 
ervations untenable. In Tennessee, too, since 
cotton has invaded the country east of the 
Hiawassee, the hillward exodus of game ani- 
mals has become epidemical. 

The axe has, indeed, begun to transform the 
physical geography of East America. If the 
progress of tree-destruction in the Western 
Alleghanies should continue at the present 
rate, the yearly inundations of the Ohio Valley 
will soon assume an appalling magnitude, and 
ere long the scenes of the river-suburbs of 
Louisville and Cincinnati will repeat them- 
selves at Nashville and Chattanooga, while the 
summers will become hotter and dryer. In 
the Gulf States the work of desiccation has 
made alarming progress; brooks and streams 
shrink from year to year, and warm summers 
expose the gravel of river-beds which, fifty 
years ago, could hardly be touched by the keels 
of heavy-laden vessels. East America is dry- 
ing up; even in the paradise of the bluegrass 
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region the failing of springs has obliged many 
stock-raisers to remove their herds to the 
mountains. 

After weathering so many cliffs strewn with 
the wrecks of Eastern empires, it seems hard 
to believe that the children of the new cove- 
nant, the champions of common sense, should 
repeat the ne-plus-ultra folly of indiscriminate 
forest destruction. Some of our pilots seem to 
have recognized the breakers ahead, but if we 
intend to alter our course there is not much 
time to lose. Forest committees should be or- 
ganized in every county of the United States; 
every tree of the few remaining Government 
timberlands should be protected by a responsi- 
ble forester (in Central Europe an almost ubiq- 
uitous official); new trees should be planted on 
waste fields wherever the soil has not yet ut- 
terly lost its reproductive power; and in all 


new settlements the best system would be the 
plan that has preserved the fertility of the 
South Carolina “ Piedmont counties” (Oconee 
and Pickens, especially), where the primeval 
forest has been spared on all ridges and hill- 
tops, with the result that the valleys are still 
as productive as in the days of the first col- 
onists. The Georgia border counties have fol- 
lowed that example, but further west, in the 
northern tier of the “cotton counties,” our 
countrymen seem to have forgotten the fate of 
the gray dust-land that was once the Mediter- 
ranean paradise. "Woods, so-called, are still 
found here and there, but their foliage throws 
arather tenuous shade; the woodpecker {flits 
shyly from tree to tree, and the squirrel seems 
to gather its winter supply in a nervous hurry, 
as if it knew that in a few years its children 
will have to dispense with hickory-nuts. 
Feliz L, Oswald, 
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“7 F a man,” says Gibbon, “were called to fix 

the period in the history of the world dur- 
ing which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commo- 
dus.” (A. D. 96-180.) 

Perhaps the most attractive figure of that 
golden century was Hadrian, Emperor of Rome. 
Distinguished alike for his skill and valor as a 
general, and the wisdom and beneficent energy 
of his civic life; he added strength and happi- 
ness to the Empire, and had much to do with 
rearing the celebrated structure of the Roman 
Law. Not content with being the “laborious 
autocrat of the world,” he sought to excel in all 
branches of learning and of art. In philoso- 
phy, in rhetoric, in architecture, in painting, in 
sculpture, and in music, he aspired to be the rival 
of the most famous of his age. In the pursuit 
of knowledge, he traversed the known world; 
visiting even remote Britain, across which, 
from sea to sea, he erected “ Hadrian’s Wall,” 
to separate his barbarous subjects from the 
ferocious Scots. He built for his residence, on 
the Tiber the most splendid villa that Rome 
ever knew; eight miles around, and wherein 
was modeled in miniature the world and 
hades. And his mausoleum was surpassed 
only by the tombs of the Egyptian kings. 


Tempering absolute power with “the sweets of 
philosophy,” his reign was powerful yet be- 
neficent, and his private life stately, yet com- 
panionable. 

Of his achievements as emperor nothing re- 


mains; and the Christian castle of St. Angelo 


hasusurped his tomb. But Hadrian still lives, 
immortal, in the five little lines, with which, 
when dying, he addressed his soul : 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Que nune abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos ? 


Many efforts have been made to render inte 
English these playful yet pathetic words of the 
pagan emperor. The Earl of Carnarvon, in a 
recent number of the National Review, has 
collected some of these into an interesting 
essay; and has added a translation of his own, 
with the remark: “The extreme terseness and 
condensation of Latin, can not be easily repro- 
duced in our more diffuse English, and, if the 
difficulties of grammar are overcome in the 
attempt to give the sense in an equal number 
of words or lines, the grace and playfulness, 
the pathos and the subtle spirit of the original 
are too often lost.” He therefore inclines to 
the belief that to render it properly it is neces- 
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sary to “assume some license, in order to catch 


its spirit, without too strict a regard to its act- 


ual terms.” 

It is interesting to observe how widely the 
translators differ as to the best setting for the 
gem: 


Matthew Prior (1664-1721): 


Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou preene thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot: 
And pensive, wavering melancholy 
Thou dread’st, and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


Alexander Pope (1688-1744): 


Ah, fleeting spirit! wandering fire! 
That long hath warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire ; 
No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah whither, art thou flying, 
To what dark undiscovered shore? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humor are no more. 


Lord Byron (1788-1824): 


Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 

To what unknown region borne 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humor gay, 

But paliid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


Dean Merivale (1808-—): 


Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away,— 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play. 


Lord Carnarvon: 


Wandering, fleeting life of mine, 
Spirit human, or divine; 
Partner, friend, and closest mate, 
Of this earthly, fleshly state ; 
Gentle sprite, mysterious thing, 
Whither now art taking wing? 
Into realms of bliss or woe? 
Place of loveliness or fear? 
Whither, Spirit, dost thou go— 
Somewhere, nowhere, far or near? 


Yes—thou goest, Spirit—yes, 
In thy paleness, nakedness— 


Mirth is banished, 
Jest hath vanished, 
Into gloom and dreariness. 


To these Lord Carnarvon adds the familiar 
hymn of Pope: 
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Vital spark of heav’nly flame! 

Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper; Angels say, 
“Sister Spirit come away :” 

What is this absorbs me quite? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 


The world recedes; it disappears! 

Heav’n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphie ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 

O Grave! where is thy victory ? ‘ 
O Death! where is thy sting? 


This hymn, however, was not published by 
Pope as a translation of Hadrian; though evi- 
dently made up almost wholly from Hadrian’s 
lines, from the beautiful words of St. Paul, 
“O Death where is thy sting?” ete. (I Corin. 
15-55), and from some verses of an obscure 
old rhymester, Thomas Flatman, published 
about 1674, which ran thus: 

“When on my sick bed I languish, 
Full of sorrow, full of anguish, a 
Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying: 
Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say, 

‘ Be not fearful, come away.’ 


Notwithstanding Lord Carnarvon’s dictum 
—that in translating it is “not likely to lead 
to success” if one “adhere as closely as lan- 
guage will permit to the original”—may I 
venture to add an effort in that direction ? 
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My pleasing, wayward little soul, 
Guest and companion of this clay ! 
Into what places wilt thou stray, 
When thou art naked, pale and cold? 
Wilt then give pleasure,—as of old? 


G. M. Davie. 
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“Shall the Future judge me by the ends 
That I have wrought, or by the dubious means 
Through which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-voiced unfathomed Time.”—RIcHELIEU. 


N article published some time ago in the 
Century Magazine, and afterward in béok 
form, purporting to be a history of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, has been read with more or less inter- 
est by those contemporaneous with the events 
that have made the period of reconstruction 
a most important part of the history of our 
country, as well as by those who are too young 
to have had any personal knowledge of the 
troublous days that in spirit were but little less 
terrible than the conflict which had just pre- 
ceded. The reasons for this interest are obvi- 
ous. The article comes from one who is thought 
to speak authoritatively, and whose home is 
where this mystic band is supposed to have 
originated. It deals with a subject about which 
there has been as much conjecture as has ever 
been about the Junius Letters or the Man of 
the Iron Mask. Young people of to-day can 
hardly realize that eighteen years ago there 
sprang into existence detached and disassoci- 
ated bodies of men over all of the South, who, 
without head, without systematic organization, 
without means of inter-communication, set at 
defiance the Government of the United States 
and the State governments that were supported 
by soldiery; whose impersonal authority was 
seemingly recognized in the final withdrawal 
of the Government troops from the South, and 
the restoration of State authority after eleven 
years of political misrule. 

It is unfortunate that this article has been 
permitted to pass without question as an au- 
thentic account of the origin and growth of 
an organization for whose deeds of violence 
the South alone will be held responsible. The 
plea that the Ku-Klux Klan was merely a 
casual thing, for which nobody in particular 
should be held accountable, is no excuse what- 
ever for its existence; but from lack of inter- 
est, or from policy, no one has come forward 
to controvert it; and now, if the public will 
permit one who had but little more than at- 
tained to the estate of manhood when the last 
bayonet that had upheld the fabric of recon- 
struction was unfixed, and the retreating tread 
of the military was heard without the gates of 
New Orleans—leaving the South free to settle 


her own troubles in her own way—he will try 
to record what seems to him the correct expla- 
nation of the rise and growth of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, supplementing with honesty of purpose 
whatever information he may lack upon the 
subject he has attempted. He would not be 
understood, though, as indorsing all that was 
done by the Ku-Klux Klan, yet he would have 
the coming generations of Southern people 
know that their fathers did not resort to the 
mask and the revolver from mere love of blood- 
shed, and the world to know that the South had 
a grievance which it could not correct except 
by the extremest measures of resistance. 

What I have undertaken to say here is not 
meditated in a spirit of inquiry into what seems 
to be the primary thought in the article referred 
to, for where the Ku-Klux Klan originated is 
a matter of little historical value except as it 
relates to causes that made the organization a 
necessary evil. I shall have occasion, though, 
to advert to points in the article where reason 
and probability are at variance with what I 
am inclined to believe is more speculation than 
fact. 

It is very hard for an American who has 
had personal knowledge of the events that fol- 
lowed the civil war in the United States to 
discuss them without magnifying grievances 
on the one hand, and, on the other, underesti- 
mating what might seem to have justified the 
cause of such grievances. Many of the dis- 
turbing incidents which marked the era of re- 
construction came under. my personal notice; 
and while I observed them from a Southern 
point of view, I have endeavored to clear my 
mind of any bias that might incline me to ex- 
cuse unjustifiable actions on the part of the 
Southern people, or refuse to weigh the causes 
that actuated the North in its opposition to the 
methods we used to rid ourselves of the bur- 
dens imposed upon us under the Republican 
protectorate. 

In all ages the weak have had recourse to 
extreme measures to rid themselves of oppres- 


sion. We had either to follow the examples _ 


of history or bear wrongs that we were impli- 
edly guaranteed against by the surrender; and, 
(108 ) 
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as I view the consequences of Republican ad- 
ministration in the Southern States, after nine 
years of comparative peace against the eleven 
years of constant turmoil which had gone be- 
fore, I can not but conclude, with all pity for 
those who have suffered innocently, that the 
South is justified in the means it used to ac- 
complish an end which brought protection to 
all of its citizens alike. 

Very little that has been written about the 
Ku-Klux Klan is authentic, and we shall prob- 
ably never know positively where and how it 
originated. Mr. Wilson, the writer of the pa- 
per referred to, says that it was organized by 
a few unemployed young men about Pulaski, 
Tenn.; that it was intended for amusement, and 
intimates that it would have disbanded in a 
little while but for the magic name it assumed. 
That the Klan first came to light in Tennessee 
has been known from the beginning of its his- 
tory; that Pulaski is the town where it orig- 
inated it is not worth while now to question; 
that the originators organized for amusement 
is possible; but that any number of men joined 
the Klan with the idea that its object was 
amusement, or that the societies out of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Pulaski, as far back as the 
autumn of 1866, were organized for such puer- 
ile buffoonery as college-boys are wont to in- 
dulge in, is in the highest degree improbable. 
Truth is, the manhood of the South was never 
more in earnest than it was in the year 1866. 
The cap and bells and the bauble were not for 
the times, and there was scarcely a man that 
had been in the Confederate army but had 
gone resolutely to work long before the time 
of the Ku-Klux organization. 

Macaulay says that it is the age that forms 
the man, not the man that forms the age; and 
adds that the sixteenth century would evidently 
have had a schism in the church if Luther had 
never been born. So it was with “The Invis- 
ible Empire.” Its birth depended on no idlers, 
its continuance on no magic name. The germ 
which was implanted when the bonds were 
taken from the slave and put upon the master 
started a system of moral evolution that would 
have eventually produced the Ku-Kluk Klan 
if every man in Tennessee had been a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that the amusement was 
in, and the interest sustained by, the initiation 
of new members; and that the Klan was dis- 
banded in the spring of 1869 “by order of the 
Grand Wizard.” 

If it were amusing to assemble upon some 


mountain-crag or in some deep ravine, and ad- 
minister a fearfully solemn oath to a friend, a 
brother, or a son or a father perhaps, while the 
owl and the whippoorwill lent their weird cries 
to the awe-inspiring ceremony, then the initia- 
tion was amusing. 

No, the times nor the movements of the 
Klan hardly indicated any thing like inten- 
tional amusement. 

It is pretty well settled, from what is known 
of the workings of the order, that there was no 
supreme authority at any point that was rec- 
ognized by the various Dens. There were no 
uniform grips or pass-words that one organiza- 
tion might be known by to a member of an- 
other, unless it were by mere chance. Notwith- 
standing this, the klans came into existence 
methodically wherever there was work to be 
done, and disbanded when that work was ac- 
accomplished. If the Klan in Tennessee dis- 
banded earlier than it did elsewhere, it was 
because its mission there was at an end. The 
abuses which had grown out of the war could 
not be remedied by lawful means. The State 
government was in the hands of men that 
would administer the laws fairly. The Gov- 
ernment troops were there no longer. Gov- 
ernor Brownlow’s militia had gone. Men whose 
only crime was that they had fought on the 
losing side now had immunity from the pistol 
and the bludgeon. Ladies were no longer sub- 
ject to insult upon the street from their for- 
mer slaves. But this was not so every where. 
Abuses of the worst character existed still in 
sister States, and the Ku-Klux that sought to 
reform them were not different in kind from 
those who had reformed abuses ‘in Tennessee. 
The men that General Sheridan wished the 
President to proclaim banditti in Louisiana in 
1876 were virtually the same that Brownlow 
had proclaimed against eight years before; or- 
ganized upon the same basis and struggling 
for the same principles—the safety of life and 
property and the right of self-government. 

Notwithstanding the “order of the Grand 
Wizard” for the organization in Tennessee to 
disband, it did not disband entirely till nearly 
three years after this “order” was issued. I 
speak of this to show that there was no recog- 
rized supreme authority governing the various 
Dens. 

But supposing it shall be conceded that the 
Ku-Klux Klan was organized solely for amuse- 
ment, is this a sufficient apology to future gen- 
erations of American people for its continu- 
ance and the sanction it had from the best 
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people where it originated, in face of the fact 
that it had grown relentless in its punishment 
of wrong? The world will say, no. Let us 
see what history says in justification of its ex- 
istence and its actions. 

From the beginning of the Ku Klux organ- 
ization the North has looked upon it as a spe- 
cies of thuggism, born of a natural love of 
crime, and perpetrated solely for the murder 
or banishment from the South of the white Re- 
publican and the re-enslavement of the negro. 
To counteract this belief seems to have been 
the laudable object Mr. Wilson had in view in 
advancing the idea that the Klan was organ- 
ized for amusement; but there are many that 
will not accept this view, and to such I hope 
the theory here submitted will commend itself 
as reasonable. 

To determine what made so formidable an 
organization a possibility after the majority of 
persons composing it had just been defeated in 
a civil war of four years’ duration, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the Southern people 
as they were before the war, and of the change 
of temperament which was wrought in them 
by the military discipline of that long struggle. 
There have probably never been in a sparsely 
populated agricultural country like the South 
people more refined than were to be found in 
that portion of the United States sixty years 
ago. The refinement did not extend to a large 
class, but to a class which arrogated to itself 
the right to dictate to the yeoman as well as 
the slave. To some extent this exclusive caste 
existed even a quarter of a century ago; but 
there was a larger and what might be termed 
higher middle class which, at the beginning of 
the war, probably represented the greater part 
of the wealth of the Southern States. The 
older male members of this class were not 
unlike the English gentry of the seventeenth 
century. They were men of ordinary intelli- 
gence, but men proud and courageous. They 
had generally married in a higher station of 
life than they were born to, and had thus been 
brought into close social relationship with older 
and better families. 

What for convenience’ sake I shall term the 
lower middle class was composed of the small 
freeholders. These men were, as a rule, illiter- 
ate, but they were not wanting in patriotism. 
They were hardy and patient, and their brav- 
ery has won for them their country’s love and 
admiration. 

These classes were brought into the closest 
contact in camp-life, where they shared each 


other’s hard fare for four years. A private 
soldier, whose father might own a hundred 
slaves, would care for a sick comrade who 
might have been an overseer, take his place 
on picket duty if necessary, play cards with 
him, joke with him, and yet imperiously de- 
mand the retraction of an imagined insult from 
an officer of any rank. From the higher-born 
the lower-born imbibed spirit, self-respect, and 
pride of State; from the lower-born the higher- 
born learned self-discipline. 

Such was the personnel of the army which 
surrendered upon the magnanimous and sol- 
dierly conditions of peace which General Grant 
made to General Lee in April, 1865. 

In General Grant’s letter to General Lee in 
reference to the surrender he said, “The offi- 
cers and men will be allowed to return to their 
homes, and shall not be disturbed by the United 
States authority so long as they observe the 
laws in force where they reside.” 

It is not pertinent now for me to ascribe 
the blame to any one for the failure to fulfill 
that promise; but it is pertinent to say that 
if those captives had known that the Govern- 
ment, whose non-interference with them had 
thus been pledged, would promote measures 
for entering their legislative halls and dispers- 
ing their representatives at the point of the 
bayonet, that their laws might be subverted, 
that they might be governed by the ignorant 
and the vicious, they would have succumbed 
to nothing short of the means which the Nor- 
mans used to exterminate our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors. But they didenot know it. They 
went home, such of them as had homes left, 
accepting in good faith what their captors had 
promised them. How the promise was broken 
I shall attempt to show. Before entering upon 
this, however, I shall speak of others who shared 
the oppression, and consequently the dissatis- 
faction of the ex-Confederate soldier. 

There were in the South at the close of the 
war a large number of youths and young men 
that had taken no part in the struggle. Their 
ethical creed did not recognize the justice of 
visiting the sins of the father upon the child. 
They were in no way responsible for the rebell- 
ion, nor were they inclined to be sufferers from 
its evil results. To them the debt and the 
honor of the State would naturally descend; 
their property was to pay the one, and they 
were expected to preserve the other. They 
thought there was no more honorable way of 
doing this than by defending the lives and 
property of their own people. Though they 
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had not served in the army, they had never- 
theless been accustomed to grave responsibili- 
ties. The protection of property and the de- 
fense of woman’s honor frequently fell to the 
lot of these young men during the war, and 
at their hands many a marauder paid with his 
life the penalty of dastardly trespass upon the 
citizen’s domain. They suffered from the law- 
lessness that the non-combatant is always sub- 
ject to in an invaded country; and when the 
cessation of armed hostilities gave them no 
immunity from this, they were in a mood to 
stake their chances upon any corrective expe- 
dient that might offer itself. 

Here we have the elements which united in 
a common cause. A negro had outraged a 
white woman, and about the negro the Na- 
tional Government spread its protecting wings. 
The friends of the woman, with mask and re- 
volver, paid the negro’s cabin a visit at night, 
and a dead negro and the arrest of every male 
relative and friend of the outraged woman was 
the local result, while the nation rang with the 
details of “a horrible and sickening massacre 
of negroes by rebel traitors.” On a public day 
some Unionist, with his friends, had shot or 
beaten an ex-Confederate, who might have had 
the temerity to venture where only loyalty had 
the right to go. The National Government 
interfered again in behalf of the Unionist. 
Another meeting of friends—this time of the 
ex-Confederate — intoxication, and a beaten or 
dead Unionist was the local result. The miili- 
tary, fifty arrests—where probably not more 
than six persons had been engaged —and the 
Union rang again with accounts of “another 
rebel outrage.” 


It is fitting here to touch upon the character 
of Southern men that sided with the Union. 
No persons that have taken part in the affairs 
of our Government at any time are more 
worthy of admiration than the Southern men 
that openly and honestly espoused the national 
cause in 1860 and 1861. A man speaking out 
against secession then was a traitor and deserved 
the gibbet, said the fire-eater; and the secession 
sympathizer that countenanced him, or shel- 
tered him from the persecution of the fire- 
eater, was considered as culpable as the traitor 
himself. The Unionist in many instances was 
hounded, his family proscribed and subjected 
to the gibes of the rabble; and his life was 
saved only by the daring interference of such 
Southern friends as had not become estranged 


from him by the passions of the hour. Some- 
times he was driven from his home at night, 
and by the flames of his own roof he watched 
from his hiding-place in the woods his home- 
less wife and children wander away in search 
of pitying refuge. No excuse can be made for 
the proscription these men suffered; but it is 
due the South to say that in nearly every in- 
stance these wrongs were actuated by personal 
malice aggravated by political hostility, and 
committed without authority, from a Confed- 
erate officer. That these men would avenge 
themselves when opportunity offered was to 
be expected; but with true magnanimity they 
refrained from carrying their vengeance further 
than the punishment of those individuals who 
had first wronged them; and as anomalous as 
it may seem, their influence at the close of the 
war was generally on the side of the ex-Con- 
federate soldier. 

There was another class of Union men who, 
as a rule, composed the white portion of the 
Union League of America in the South. With 
these the war was a game of “heads I win, 
tails you lose.’ The chances were all in their 
favor. They were time-servers and _place- 
hunters, and if the Union was saved they were 
provided for; if it was lost they could easily 
go over to the winning side, just as the time- 
servers and place-hunters that fought to destroy 
the Union have gone over to the Republican 
party since the cause of their preference was 
lost. It fact a great many of the Union men 
that have been denominated “scalawags ” were 
apostates from the secession party, and many 
were in reality deserters from the Confederate 
standard. These were the most uncompromis- 
ing promoters of discord that the South had to 
contend with. With the base cowardice that 
marks the deserter, and the bitter hatred pe- 
culiar to the apostate, they waged their war 
of calumny with the untiring assertion of as- 
sumed righteousness. Their auxiliaries were 
the negroes and the Northern men that came 
South at the end of the war. The latter were 
not bad men altogether. They came for the 
purpose of filling the offices; and some of them 
performed their official duties faithfully. A 
party by any other name, or advocating any 
other principles, though, would have suited 
them equally as well as the Republican party. 
Not a few of the more astute among them 
broke with the Republicans when the hand- 
writing on the wall warned them of impend- 
ing doom, and to-day they are doing good 
service for the Democrats, keeping a watchful 
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eye on the tariff breach in the Democratic 
ranks, and holding themselves in readiness to 
cast their lot with the stronger side. The 
“carpet-baggers,” as these men have been 
called, did not often engage personally in the 
violent actions which resulted in bloodshed. I 
believe they honestly deprecated such violence; 
but they encouraged things that they might 
have foreseen would result disastrously had 
they known the Southern character better. 
Yet, if they were less vindictive than the na- 
tive white Republicans, they lied with com- 
mendable zeal whenever the interest of the 
party seemed to require it. Except in two or 
three States under reconstruction they were 
not often actively engaged in the fierce meas- 
ures which the native white Republicans were 
constantly instigating, but there were instances 
where they were equally aggressive; and their 
presence in the South certainly intensified and 
prolonged the bitter animosities which had 
grown out of the war. 


III. 


When the war ended both armies believed 
that within a few months the States that had 
withdrawn from the Union would be governed 
by their own people, and that in a little while 
the Union would be as it had been, the institu- 
tion of slavery, and some modifications of the 
constitution excepted. The soldiers of the Con- 
federate army went home prepared to accept 
all that was implied in the conditions of peace. 
The States were at once subjected to military 
control, and under this the people were op- 
pressed beyond endurance. 

Machiavelli lays down three rules for gov- 
erning a country that has been accustomed to 
live under its own laws; and the surest of these, 
he says, is to destroy it. Our conquerors, it 
seemed, had determined upon the surest to ap- 
ply to us. 

Following the establishment of military rule 
came a formidable government official to sup- 
plement the conditions of protection which were 
implied in the terms of peace. This person 
was in almost every instance an adventurer. 
His duty was to administer to the people an 
oath of allegiance to the Federal Government. 
His charge for this was generally in proportion 
to the susceptibility to fear of the person taking 
the oath, though I believe the Government lim- 
ited the fee. If the person applying for the 
oath to be administered had many enemies 
among his neighbors that had lately been in 


the Union army, there was not infrequently 
purposed delay which brought him to compro- 
mise with the officer at some extortionate price. 
The people soon came to know that the parch- 
ment certificate of their loyalty did not protect 
them, and those who had been tardy could now 
take the oath for any price from fifty cents to 
the fee as fixed by the Government. 

Next came the Freedmen’s Bureau. How 
men and women were arrested and carried 
twenty to fifty miles to answer some petty 
charge before this tribunal history has already 
told; but no one that has not experienced the 
pain and humiliation of having a wife or a 
mother or a sister arrested and taken from 
home by its mandate to answer a complaint 
rarely sustained, can know how great the temp- 
tation was to resist such oppression. 

Meantime the Union League of America 
was established every where in the South. I 
do not think this organization was composed, 
as Mr. Wilson says, “altogether of the dis- 
orderly elements of the negro population and 
led by white men of the basest type.” It 
was composed in the beginning, at least, of 
every class of people in the Republican party. 
It is thought by the people of the North that 
this order was organized in the South for the 
mutual protection of its members, and that 
it was not used as a means of promoting par- 
tisan polities. If so its organization was un- 
timely, for it was organized when the South 
was covered with the military to protect the 
Union men; and its discontinuance was inex- 
pedient, for it ceased with the downfall of the 
Republican party in the reconstructed States, 
when, of all times, according to the Republi- 
can idea, the Union men in the South stood 
most in need of protection. Further on I 
shall endeavor to show that the Union League 
made a sad departure, as did the Ku-Klux 
Klan according to Mr. Wilson, from its orig- 
inal innocent intentions. 

Let us now turn to the specific causes which 
brought about a general resistance of force by 
force, resulting in what has been termed “The 
Invisible Empire.” 

Inasmuch as Tennessee was the field where 
the Ku-Klux Klan originated and first oper- 
ated, I: shall confine my observations mainly 
to that State, citing first, however, instances 
of a more general character elsewhere to show 
that great abuses existed in all of the States 
forming the late Confederacy. 

In Rockbridge County, Virginia, in 1865, a 
man was tried for killing a negro, and found 
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not guilty, whereupon the department military 
commander ordered his re-arrest. He was 
about to be tried by military commission when 
a writ of habeas corpus was served upon the 
department officer. The writ was ignored, but 
after much annoyance the prisoner was or- 
dered released upon advice from the Attorney 
General to the President that the commission 
had assumed something beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. In the same State General Schofield 
suppressed lectures and muzzled the press. 

In South Carolina a judge passed sentence 
upon a man for theft. By order of General 
Sickles the judge was arrested, and com- 
manded to revoke the sentence. He refused 
to do so, saying the law had prescribed the pen- 
alty. The thief was taken by force from the 
custody of the sheriff and set free. The judge 
closed his court and refused to continue on the 
circuit. By order of General Canby this same 
judge was removed from office, and his place 
filled by another man. This was because the 
judge had refused to interpret the law as it 
was understood by the military. In Georgia 
civil officers were arbitrarily removed by Gen- 
eral Meade. General Woods issued an order 
prohibiting the Episcopal ministers in the Dio- 
cese of Alabama from performing divine ser- 
vices, because the Bishop of the Diocese had 
recommended that the prayer for the Pres- 
ident of the United States be omitted from 
the service. In Mississippi orders were issued 
forbidding citizens to assemble under any pre- 
tense. In many places churches were closed 
lest spies of the Union League should report 
to General Ord that disloyal citizens were 
conspiring against the government. In 1867 
several of the municipal officers of Vicksburg 
were removed by the military. The Governor 


‘ of the State was removed by force in the same 


year. Before this the Chief Justice of the 
State had resigned because the Supreme Court 
of the State was held in subordination to the 
bayonet. From Louisiana, in 1867, General 
Sheridan wrote General Grant, “I fear I shall 
have to remove Governor Wells, of this State.” 
General Grant advised him that the removal 
just then was inexpedient. Later in the same 
year the Governor of Louisiana was removed 
by General Sheridan’s order. 

In a message in 1867 the President of the 
United States said, “It is impossible to con- 
conceive any state of society more intolerable 
than this to which twelve millions of Ameri- 
can citizens are reduced.” He told the people 
of the Union that the South was denied every 


sacred guarantee of the Constitution. “Of what 
avail will it be to any one of these people,” he 
said, “when seized by a file of soldiers, to ask 
for the cause of arrest or for the production 
of the warrant? Of what avail to ask for the 
privilege of bail when in military custody, 
which knows no such thing as bail? Of what 
avail to demand a trial by jury, process for 
witnesses, a copy of the indictment, the privi- 
lege of counsel, or that greater privilege, the 
writ of habeas corpus ?” 

The first law of nature had now begun to 
assert itself. This oppression had gone on for 
two years after the close of the war. The South 
continued to hope that there would .be some 
relaxation of the iron hand, but hope gave 
way to despair when in the spring of 1867 
the question of these usurpations was brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the form of an application for an injunction 
against the President and General Ord. The 
injunction was not granted, the reasons for 
denying it being based upon expediency—the 
Chief Justice fearing a conflict between Con- 
gress and the Executive. Think of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in such an attitude 
before its creators, when the liberties of mill- 
ions of our countrymen had been wrested from 
them! 

I shall now revert to events in Tennessee, 
which were shaping themselves toward a fear- 
ful end. 

In 1866, at Purdy, in the western part of the 
State, a man who had commanded a regiment 
in the Federal army assaulted and brutally 
beat an ex-Confederate soldier. The assailant 
was judge of the Eighth Judicial District at 
the time. The man whom he assaulted had 
dared to express his approbation of the La- 
Crosse Democrat’s strictures upon General But- 
ler’s conduct at New Orleans. This was the 
sole offense. In McNairy County lived a man 
named Roland Williams, who had been in the 
Confederate army, and was thought to be a 
dangerous person. He was suspected of advis- 
ing his neighbors not to submit to the indig- 
nities which were heaped upon them. It was 
thought by persons composing the chapter of 
the Union League nearest his home that it 
would be well to “silence” him. He had been 
in a company which, by order, had impressed 
some horses during the war, and for this he 
was now arrested on a charge of grand lar- 
ceny. He was in the custody of the sheriff 
and a posse of men, and, with a trace-chain 


locked about both ankles, was being taken to 
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jail. He was shot down on the way by the 
officers, who claimed that he had tried to es- 
cape. Not twenty minutes before his death he 
said to the sheriff, “You know I didn’t try 
to run. I couldn’t have run if I had tried.” 
And such was the truth. The man’s feet were 
chained so closely together that to run would 
have been impossible. 

And yet to the clubbings and murders was 
to be added massacre. An election was at 
hand, and Brownlow had covered the State 
with militia. Some Democratic speakers had 
appointments at Purdy, but the Union League 
had decided that they should not be filled. A 
large number of ex-Confederate soldiers were 
expected to be present, and it was planned that 
the militia should be made drunk, a disturb- 
ance raised between them and the speakers, 
and a general riot should follow. Fortunately 
a friendly negro disclosed the plot, and persons 
were sent out of town to warn the speakers 
of what was contemplated. But the work of 
making the negroes drunk began early in the 
morning, and by eleven o’clock they were like 
a horde of savages, howling, cursing, and shoot- 
ing at every body and into every house. A 
few of the persons that had assembled were 
told of what was coming, and they left the 
place; others shut themselves in their houses, 
expecting every moment that their doors would 
be forced open, and that they with their fami- 
lies would be murdered. I know not whether 
it was the prayers of the women for their hus- 
bands and their children that changed the 
course of the savage fiends, but for some cause 
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they turned against those who had urged them 
on, and the sheriff was killed and two or three 
other persons were wounded. This riot was 
incited by a chapter of the Union League, the 
leading spirits of which were the judge of the 
Eighth Judicial District, the sheriff of Mce- 
Nairy County, the county court clerk of Me- 
Nairy County, and the captain of the militia, 
who was from Ohio. 

The question now was, Shall our yoke and 
sufferance show us womanish? Already wives 
and, mothers and sisters were asking them- 
selves, Are these men that stand with folded 
hands and blanched cheeks the same whose 
courage we sustained for four years by our 
self-sacrifices? You have seen what the Pres- 
ident of the United States said of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the South; you have seen how 
the judges of our courts were forced to resign 
or become the puppets ,of the military; you 
have seen how utterly powerless Chief-Justice 
Chase told us he was to enforce an order for 
our relief. 

Out of this oppression was born the Invis- 
ible Empire. Was it for amusement, think you! 

I hope the South will not be considered the 
special abettor of mob law, because the God 
of the Universe has created in his children the 
spirit of self-preservation. There is not a man 
of us to-day but regrets the crisis that forced 
the South into such violent measures of resist- 
ance; yet there is not one of us, I believe, but 
would again in like manner resist to the death 
the same wrongs under the same hard condi- 
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The following is by Miss Sally Pratt McLean, author of “Cape Cod Folks.” Without 
regard to its dialect,” says a critic, “it is one of the most beautiful poems in the English lan- 


guage.” 
De massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 
Look out in th’ gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin— 
So He called to de hirelin’ shepa'd, 
Is my sheep, is dey all come in? 


O, den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
Dey’s some, dey ’s black and thin, 
And some, dey ’s po’ ol’ wedders, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 


Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Where de long night rain begin— 

So He le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in! 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in! 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf 
Whar de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 
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SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS. 


CuarptTer VIII. 


OOD’S infantry after the Battle of Frank- 
lin bivouacked on the field. When it 
was ascertained that the enemy had _ with- 
drawn his forces, relief parties with torches, 
in the early hours of the morning before day- 
break, were actively engaged in looking after 
the wounded and removing them to field- 
(110) 


hospitals. These torch-bearers, with the in- 
firmary corps and reliefs, made up with men 
detailed for that service, were to be seen on 
every part of the field, rendering assistance to 
thousands of wounded, whose agonized suffer- 
ings during that cold night appealed so largely 
to the sympathies of the human heart. The 
early dawn developed to the eye the extent and 
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magnitude of the disaster. A veterén army, 
wrecked on its field of battle, with its dead 
and wounded numbered by thousands, its regi- 
mental organizations shattered, its battle col- 
ors, its broken and scattered arms covering the 
field in front of the intrenched line, plainly 
told the story, even to the ordinary man with 
common observation, that its warrior crest, 
in the great conflict of battle disadvantage- 
ously delivered, with bloody hands had been 
torn from its brow. The dead and wounded 
marked the ground over which the various 
divisions charged; and immediately in front 
of the intrenched line, strewn with the bodies 
of slaughtered officers and men, unmistakably 
indicated the intense fury of the desperate 
assaults. In the intrenched line captured and 
held by Brown’s division the dead were piled 
in the ditch in many instances seven deep; and 
regimental and company officers. were to be 
seen, stiff in death, supported in almost up- 
right positions by the dead, who had fallen 
around them, as they looked down through the 
dusk of eternity upon that ghastly line. 

The dead were buried on the field, the 
wounded provided for at hospitals, and Gen- 
eral Hood continued his march on Nashville. 
Forrest moved Chalmers’ division and Biffle’s 
demi-brigade on the Hillsboro pike to a point 
opposite Brentwood, with Buford and Jack- 
son’s divisions on the Wilson pike, and en- 
countered the enemy at Owen’s cross-roads in 
strong force. Morton’s artillery was advanced 
and opened on the enemy. Buford’s division 
charged and dislodged the enemy, capturing 
a few prisoners. Buford’s and Jackson’s di- 
visions pursued the enemy to Brentwood. 
Chalmers marched his division, with Biffle’s 
command, across the country and joined For- 
rest at Brentwood. Forrest marched his di- 
visions on the several pikes toward Nashville 
and, finding that the enemy had reached 
Nashville, encamped for the night. 

General Lee marched his corps through 
Franklin, on the Franklin and Nashville pike, 
and encamped at Brentwood. General Stew- 
art marched his corps, late in the afternoon of 
December Ist, to the right of Franklin, crossed 
the Harpeth River at Mrs. McGavock’s, and 
bivouacked. Cheatham’s corps remained at 
Franklin until the morning of December 2d, 
when it marched on the Franklin pike to Nash- 
ville. On the morning of the 3d of December 
General Hood had established his lines in front 
of Nashville, with Cheatham’s corps on the 
right, Lee’s corps in the centre, and Stewart’s 


corps on the left. The right of Cheatham’s 
corps rested east from the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad, thence westwardly to and 
across the Nolensville pike. Lee’s corps con- 
nected with Cheatham, and crossed the Frank- 
lin pike, and Stewart’s corps connected with 
Lee, crossed the Granny White pike, and its 
left rested on a hill immediately east from the 
Hillsboro pike. Chalmer’s division and Biffle’s 
demi-brigade of cavalry were to the left of 
Stewart, and covered the Hillsboro, Harding, 
and Charlotte pikes. Jackson’s and Buford’s 
divisions of cavalry were on the right of Cheat- 
ham, extended across the Lebanon pike in the 
direction of the Cumberland River above Nash- 
ville. Bate’s division, with Slocum’s battery, 
Lieutenant Shalaron commanding, was detach- 
ed from Cheatham’s corps at Franklin and 
marched by the way of Triune to Murfrees- 
boro, with instructions to destroy the railroad 
from Murfreesboro to Nashville, burn the 
bridges, and take the block-houses and burn 
them. 

Governor Harris and Judge Robert L. Ca- 
ruthers accompanied Hood’s army on its march 
into Tennessee. Judge Caruthers had been 
elected Governor of Tennessee to succeed Gov- 
ernor Harris. Members of the legislature had 
also been elected. The inauguration of Judge 
Caruthers and the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment, under the protection of Hood’s army, 
was contemplated. It was believed that the 
establishment of civil government, with appro- 
priate ceremonials, together with the exhibition 
of an organized military force, would give as- 
surance to the people of Tennessee that the 
Confederate Government was able to main- 
tain its position and afford protection to cit- 
izens within its lines. It was also believed 
that the citizens of Tennessee, wearied with 
military rule, the enforcement of martial law, 
and smarting under wrongs and acts of oppres- 
sion received at the hands of military com- 
manders, provost marshals, and a military 
governor, would unhesitatingly enlist in the 
military service and with many thousands re- 
cruit the Army of Tennessee. 

The brave, generous, and intelligent people 
of Tennessee welcomed the advance of this 
veteran army. In its ranks marched the sol- 
diers of Tennessee, on whose colors were in- 
scribed historic battles in which their heroism 
and endurance had increased the reputation of 
the volunteer soldier. These people, animated 
by political sentiments and social ties which, 
when aroused from a sense of wrong and injus- 
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tice, respond to an opportunity to take up 
arms, enthusiastically shared the aspiration of 
the commanding general that his army was 
not for temporary deliverance but for perma- 
nent occupation. 

The conscript law, that merciless engine of 
tyranny and oppression, during the brief halt 
of the army at Columbia, was enforced. The 
want of combination, rapid movement, and 
concentrated effort at Spring Hill aroused in 
the minds of the people a feeling of distrust 
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in the abilities of General Hood successfully 
to solve the problem involved in his march 
into Tennessee. The disastrous battle at Frank- 
lin destroyed, in the minds of citizens, every 
vestige of belief in the ability of the Confed- 
erate authorities either to establish civil gov- 
ernment or maintain its military lines; and it 
also extinguished all hope of recruiting the 
army by voluntary enlistment. 

General Hood, however, was not discouraged 
at the misfortunes that befel his army nor 
with his failure to seize opportunities and turn 
them to his advantage. His sagacity took no 
note of warning from his perilous surround- 
ings. His composure amounted to indifference 
to any calamity. He reasoned from no axio- 
matie principles, and without estimating phys- 
ical facts that confronted him in the condition 


of his army, he resolved on a line of aggressive 
action without correctly computing his re- 
sources, and as a consequence obstinately per- 
ished in his effort. With absolute confidence 
in his abilities and the resources at his com- 
mand, he attempted the investment of Nash- 
ville and expected, notwithstanding its strong 
fortifications and intrenched lines, to capture 
it. The fact that, in the first campaign of the 
Army of Tennessee, General Albert Sidney 
Johnston had marched his forces in retreat 
from Bowling Green, Kentucky, by and be- 
yond Nashville, and refused to make an effort 
to occupy it, made no impression on him. The 
masterly movement of Schofield from Pulaski 
and Columbia he conceived to be a precipitate 
retreat, and believed that his enemy, appre- 
hensive of capture, was anxious to escape him, 
notwithstanding the fact he had demonstrated 
his inability either to hold or cripple him at 
Franklin. 

Forrest at once commenced to operate in rear 
of the right of the army. On the line of rail- 
road from Nashville to Murfreesboro the en- 
emy had constructed block-houses, which were 
garrisoned, to protect his line of communica- 
tions south, Forrest determined to capture 
these small garrisons and destroy the block- 
houses. He appeared in force around these 
block-houses and invariably demanded a sur- 
render, which sometimes was refused; and 
whenever this was the case Major Morton, with 
his artillery, was called into action, and the 
block-houses speedily reduced. Forrest cap- 
tured all of the block-houses south of Nash- 
ville to Murfreesboro. 

On the 4th of December General Hood or- 
dered Forrest, with Jackson’s and Buford’s 
divisions, to move to Murfreesboro, and to leave 
a small command on the right to picket from 
the Murfreesboro and Nashville pike to the 
Cumberland River. Colonel Nixon, of Bell’s 
brigade, was ordered on this duty. At La 
Vergne Jackson’s division was moved to the 
right of the town, invested the fort on the hill, 
and Buford’s division was moved on the block- 
house. General Forrest demanded the sur- 
render of both the fort and block-house, which 
was complied with. The garrisons, with their 
arms, two pieces of artillery, wagons, and a 
considerable supply of stores were captured. 
Four miles south of La Vergne Forrest formed 
a junction with Bate, who had been ordered to 
report to him, for the purpose of operating 
against Murfreesboro, Forrest ordered Gen- 
eral Jackson to send a brigade of his division 
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across to the Wilson pike, and with his cav- 
alry moved on both pikes and drove the en- 
emy into his works at Murfreesboro. Buford 
was ordered to picket from the Nashville and 
Murfreesboro pike to the Lebanon pike on the 
left, and Jackson to picket on the right to the 
Salem pike. On the morning of the 6th Bate’s 
division arrived in front of Murfreesboro, was 
immediately deployed into line of battle, and 
for two hours skirmished with the enemy out- 
side of his works. General Forrest, with Pin- 
son’s regiment of cavalry, made a careful re- 
connaisance of the enemy’s position and works. 

Sears’ brigade of French’s division, and Pal- 
mer’s brigade of Stevenson’s division, rein- 
forced Forrest on the night of the 6th. Pal- 
mer was put into position, in advance, on a 
hill, to the right, and endeavored, under cover 
of night, to intrench his line, but being with- 
out a supply of picks and shovels, he was una- 
ble to dig through the rocky surface of the 
hill. The next morning, from Palmer’s posi- 
tion, the enemy were seen moving a force of 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry out of Mur- 
freesboro on the Salem pike. Palmer’s brigade 
was at once withdrawn to the Wilkinson pike, 
and General Forrest made disposition of his 
forces to meet the enemy. He deployed his in- 
fantry in line of battle, in front of Murfrees- 
boro, south of Overall’s creek, and to the right 
of the Wilkinson pike, facing the southwest, 
with the cavalry on the left. The artillery, 
numbering twelve guns, was temporarily or- 
ganized into a batallion, and General Bate or- 
dered Major Storrs to command it. Forrest 
moved his infantry rapidly from one position 


‘to another, with Storrs’ artillery well in front. 


This line faced southwest, with Sears on the 
right, Palmer in the centre, and Finley’s bri- 
gade on the left, with Jackson’s and Smith’s 
(Tyler’s) brigades in reserve across the Wilkin- 
son pike. Milroy marched out of Murfrees- 
boro with his infantry and artillery, emerged 
from a skirt of woodland, about seven hun- 
dred yards, in easy range, when Storrs opened 
on him with his artillery, and in a few minutes 
he retired under cover of the timber. Milroy 
then moved his command to his right, about 
one half mile, faced to the left, and charged. 
Forrest quickly changed position, and was 
ready in line of battle to meet him. Storrs 
moved to the left, across the Wilkinson pike, 
and posted his artillery in front of the centre 
of the line of battle. Jackson’s brigade was 
ordered in line to the left of Finley’s brigade, 
and Sears was ordered to move his brigade to 
Vor. 


the extreme left. Milroy’s troops moved in 
good order across an open field about one 
thousand yards wide. Storrs opened on him 
with shell, and as he continued to advance in 
the open field, he gave the order to load with 
canister, when General Forrest rode up and 
ordered him to move his guns on the pike to 
the rear. When Sears was moving his brigade 
from the right to the left, Bate’s division was 
seized with one of those strange and unaccount- 
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able panics, that at times affect thorough and 
reliable troops, suddenly gave way, and re- 
treated in a disorderly manner to the rear. 
This panic was so sudden and unexpected 
that a section of Slocum’s battery, on the ex- 
treme left, was captured. Forrest and Bate 
vainly endeavored to rally the demoralized and 
retreating troops, notwithstanding the fact that 
Sears’ and Smith’s brigades were not panicked. 
Storrs moved his artillery across a cotton field 
about six hundred yards wide, and reformed in 
the edge of timber. At this point Forrest and 
Bate succeeded in rallying a few hundred of 
Bate’s division. Forrest seized a regimental 
flag, and with great energy and magnetic fire 
attempted to arrest the disorganized movement 
to the rear, but without success. Jackson’s 
division of cavalry promptly attacked the right 
flank of the enemy. Milroy pursued to the 
opposite side of the cotton field, halted, re- 
ceived the fire of Storrs’ artillery, and sud- 
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denly retreated. The retrograde movement of 
Milroy was because Buford’s division, with 
Morton’s artillery on the extreme left, moved 
on the Woodbury road, and had entered Mur- 
freesboro from the east, dislodged a small force 
of the enemy at the college, and penetrated 
into the town to the court-house, when Mor- 
ton’s guns announced to the surprised garrison 
that they were attacked in rear. This move- 
ment of Buford recalled Milroy within the for- 
tifications at Murfreesboro, 

On the 9th General Hood ordered Cclonel 
Olmestead, commanding Mercer’s brigade, to 
report to General Forrest, and Sears’ brigade 
and Bate’s division to rejoin the army in front 
of Nashville. Forrest ordered Palmer and 
Olmestead to destroy the railroad north of 
Murfreesboro to La Vergne. Buford’s divis- 
ion was ordered to the Hermitage, and in- 
structed to picket the Cumberland River, so 
as to prevent any flank movement from that 
direction. Jackson’s division was ordered to 
operate south of Murfreesboro, and on the 18th 
captured a train of seventeen cars, and the Six- 
ty-first Illinois regiment of infantry, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Grass. This 
train had been sent from Stevenson to Mur- 
freesboro loaded with supplies of sixty thous- 
and rations. 

General Hood in front of Nashville had ex- 
tended his line to the Cumberland River below 
Nashville; Rucker’s brigade of cavalry on the 
extreme left, with two sections of Parrott guns, 
one from Briggs’ and the other from Hoskins’ 
batteries, were put in battery at Bell’s landing, 
and blockaded the Cumberland River. This 
artillery frequently engaged the gunboats in 
the Cumberland, and inflicted some damage to 
transports. 

General Lyon, commanding the Department 
of Western Kentucky, was ordered by General 
Hood in November to collect the troops in his 
department, and operate north of the Cum- 
berland River, in rear of the enemy, and, if 
practicable, capture Clarksville, tear up and de- 
stroy the railroad and telegraph lines running 
into Nashville. General Lyon collected about 
eight hundred men, all new recruits, undisci- 
plined, poorly organized and equipped, with 
two twelve pounder howitzers, and organized 
this force into two brigades. One brigade was 
put under the command of Colonel Turner, 
Thirteenth Tennessee infantry, and the other 
under Colonel Chenoweth, of Chenoweth’s reg- 
iment. General Lyon marched his command 
from Paris on the 6th of December, crossed the 


Tennessee River on the 8th, and on the 9th 
took possession of Cumberland City, thirty 
miles below Clarksville and ten above Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland River, cap- 
tured a large steamer loaded with supplies 
and forage, which he used as a ferry-boat in 
carrying his command across the Cumberland 
River. Lyon also captured two other trans- 
ports, and four barges loaded with supplies and 
army stores, which he anchored in the river 
and burned, destroying public property esti- 
mated at one million of dollars. General Lyon 
moved rapidly on Clarksville, which he found 
too strongly fortified and garrisoned to attack. 
He ordered Chenoweth’s regiment to de- 
stroy the railroad from Red River bridge, four 
miles from Clarksville, to the junction of the 
Clarksville and Nashville road, with the road 
running from Clarksville to Russellville, and 
with the balance of his command he marched 
rapidly to Hopkinsville, Kentucky, twenty-five 
miles north of Clarksville, which was evacuated 
on his approach, and the garrison retreated to 
Russellville. At Hopkinsville, Lyon captured 
clothing and shoes for about one half of his 
command. He garrisoned Hopkinsville with 
Chenoweth’s brigade and one piece of artillery, 
and with the remainder of his command moved 
on Cadiz, Princeton, and Eddyville, which 
were garrisoned with negro troops. These 
garrisons retreated on Smithland and Fort 
Donelson. Chenoweth was attacked by two 
brigades of McCook’s division of cavalry, 
driven out of Hopkinsville, and his one piece 
of artillery captured. Lyon returned and met 
a small body of troopers, twelve miles from 
Hopkinsville, and drove them intotown. Find- 
ing that he was greatly outnumbered, he with- 
drew sixteen miles from Hopkinsville and en- 
camped. During the night Chenoweth joined 
him, and he moved his command through Mad- 
isonville pursued by the enemy, crossed Green 
River at Ashbysburg, marched on Hartford, 
captured the garrison and moved through 
Litchfield to Elizabethtown, on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, south of Louisville, cap- 
tured and destroyed valuable army stores ac- 
cumulated there, and moved south to Nolin, 
captured a train loaded with soldiers, whom he 
paroled. 

General Thomas anticipated the appearance 
of Hood’s army in front of Nashville, and had 
concentrated his forces. The garrisons within 
his department, with the exception of those 
at Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Murfreesboro, 
had been drawn to Nashville. He was rein- 
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forced on the 30th of November by the Six- 
teenth corps, of three divisions, commanded 
by General A. J. Smith; by Steadman’s forces 
from the District of Etowah; by twenty new 
regiments; by a large number of veteran sol- 
diers, of the corps under Sherman, who had 
been left in Georgia and Tennessee; and by 
detachments drawn from the States north and 
northwest of him. He had collected his troops, 
gathered supplies, accumulated military stores, 
strengthened his lines of defense, and increased 
the armament of the forts that protected Nash- 
ville. His army, with the exception of a por- 
tion of Wilson’s cavalry, which was being pro- 
vided with remounts and equipments, was 
thoroughly organized and equipped. His prep- 
arations were on an enlarged and comprehen- 
sive scale, and executed with precision in all 
details. His methods, though apparently slow 
and cautious, irritated the authorities at Wash- 
ington, who impatiently demanded that he 
should move his army from within the forti- 
fied lines around Nashville, and deliver battle. 
Unmoved by the impatience of his superiors, 
apparently indifferent to the criticism which 
his tardiness invoked, he pursued with increas- 
ing activity and vigilance the perfection of his 
plan of operations, and when ready he hurled 
his powerfully organized and equipped army 
on Hood, overwhelmed and routed him. Scho- 
field’s retreat from Columbia gave him ample 
time to provide for the execution of his plans. 

Lieutenant-Commander Fitch patrolled the 
Cumberland River above and below Nashville 
with eight gunboats, and secured the line of 
communication from raids by Forrest’s cav- 
alry. McCook, with the second and third bri- 
gades of the first division of cavalry, was in 
pursuit of Lyon in Kentucky, and Wilder's 
brigade was at Louisville watching Lyon. 
Wilson, with a large body of cavalry, was at 
Edgefield, equipping his command for action 
and arduous service. 

General Hood’s army occupied the lines in 
front of Nashville, with immaterial changes, 
except on the left. Stewart’s corps was ex- 
tended on the left across the Hillsboro pike. 
Light field-works were constructed upon the 
crest of the hills west from the Hillsboro pike, 
and occupied with field artillery, supported by 
smali detachments of infantry from Walthall’s 
division. These detached, self-supporting field- 
works prolonged Stewart’s line on the left, 


with intervals between the hills. Ector’s bri- 
gade, Colonel Coleman commanding, had been 
relieved as guard to the pontoon train, re- 
ported, and was ordered to take position to 
the left, on the Harding pike, with the Sev- 
enth Alabama cavalry between it and the bat- 
teries on the hill-tops near the Hillsboro pike. 
Rucker’s cavalry was on the left of Coleman, 
extended across the Charlotte pike to the Cum- 
berland River. The line on the left was unduly 
extended, inadequately manned, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, weak, with numerous inter- 
vals in it west from the Hillsboro pike. Cock- 
rell’s brigade, Colonel Flournoy commanding, 
had been detached from French’s division and 
ordered to the mouth of Duck River. Sears’ 
brigade, recalled from Murfreesboro, was put 
in position in the salient, on the right of 
Walthall, immediately east from the Hillsboro 
pike. Bate’s division, relieved from duty at 
Murfreesboro, rejoined Cheatham’s corps in 
front of Nashville. Biffle’s cavalry command 
was moved from the left to the right of the 
army. 

Considering the strength of Hood’s army 
with that of the powerful one confronting 
him, his detachments were numerous, widely 
scattered, and without a well-considered ob- 
jective in view. He was especially inconsid- 
erate of probable consequences in his disposi- 
tion of Forrest’s cavalry at Murfreesboro. 
Cheatham repeatedly informed him that, from 
the elevations on the right of his corps, he could 
see the constant and unceasing efforts of Wil- 
son to increase the strength and efficiency of 
his cavalry corps. It was evident that General 
Thomas intended to inérease his cavalry, and 
make it a powerful and reliable arm of service. 

On the 8th of December the weather sud- 
denly changed, and, with sleet and snow, it was 
intensely cold. The ground was thoroughly 
frozen, covered with ice and snow, making it 
impossible to move troops. Thomas had com- 
pleted all of his arrangements to move his army 
out of the intrenchments to attack Hood, when 
the cold weather, with ice and snow, compelled 
him to defer his movement until there was a 
thaw. Hood’s troops, thinly clad, poorly shod, 
and without protection from the biting cold, 
suffered severely. Both armies remained quiet 
during this cold weather, without making any 
movement or demonstration until the morning 


of the 15th of December. 
D. W. Sanders, 
Major, A. A. G. French’s Division, Stewart's corps. 


MORE OF GENERAL 


NDOUBTEDLY the most important and 
U interesting episode connected with my 
prison experience was the escape of General 
Morgan and the six officers who accompanied 
him. The account of that escape by Captain 
Thomas H. Hines is, in my opinion, the most 
accurate and lucid which has appeared, and 
leaves, indeed, but little room for correction 
or addition. A few particulars, in which my 
memory differs from his, will be noticed in the 
course of this article. 

In advance, however, I can not refrain from 
a passing notice of the assertion recently made 
by Captain Hockersmith, that Hines has un- 
justly and untruthfully assumed to himself the 
credit of devising and directing this move- 
ment. I was surprised to see Captain Hock- 
ersmith’s article, as I doubt not all or certainly 
most of his prison associates will be. For nearly 
twenty-two years Captain Hines has been the 
universally accepted author of the enterprise. 
As I did not escape, I saw none of the South- 
ern publications at the time; but it is my un- 
derstanding, from members of the command, 
that the accounts of Morgan’s escape published 
immediately afterward in Southern papers cor- 
respond with Hines’ version. I understand fur- 
ther that, in a publication made upon General 
Morgan’s personal authority, Hines is men- 
tioned as having originated and conducted the 
enterprise. Major John B. Castleman informs 
me that General Morgan personally made the 
same statement to him very shortly after the 
escape. I think, therefore, that Captain Hock- 
ersmith is mistaken in supposing that General 
Morgan, if alive, would have attributed to him 
the credit which he charges Hines with falsely 
assuming. 

My personal knowledge amounts to nothing 
more than as follows, but it is sufficient to sat- 
isfy my own mind. Captain Hines and Cap- 
tain Hockersmith I did not know personally 
until after our imprisonment. There I became 
intimate with Hines, and was very friendly 
with Hockersmith. Captain Sheldon I knew 
intimately, as he was captain of my own com- 
pany. Captain Taylor was raised in my neigh- 
borhood, and we had been friends all our lives. 
Captains Bennett and McGee I was friendly 
with, but we were not intimate. Owing to a 
wound received I did not reach the prison till 
some time in August; five or six weeks after 
the others. After a few weeks Hines and my- 
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self commenced a course of reading together— 
I believe reading Gibbon’s Rome. We usually 
occupied my cell during a considerable part of 
the morning. During this intercourse I found 
that Hines’ mind was continually occupied with 
plans of escape. With an indomitable courage 
and will, he possessed a most active and enter- 
prising mind. He had devised or obtained a 
key for secret correspondence with friends out- 
side. After a while Hines, without explanation 
to me, suddenly broke off the course of read- 
ing, and remained during the mornings about 
his own cell. I was a little hurt at this, but 
the cordiality of his manner soon satisfied me 
that there was no ground of offense between 
us. After a few days Hines revealed to me the 
reason for his course. He informed me that 
himself and the others were then engaged in 
the effort to make an escape, and explained the 
plan and the grounds which he had to hope 
for success. My recollection is distinct that 
at this time Hines informed me that, from a 
conversation with Mr. Heavey—an old prison- 
guard, and the kindliest one we ever had—he 
had succeeded in obtaining the information 
that an air-chamber, in the form of a blind 
arch, underlay the range of our cells, and that 
at once, he conceived the idea that this could 
be successfully used for tunneling out of the 
prison. In speaking of the personnel of the 
little company who were to escape, Hocker- 
smith was assigned a most important position 
because of his mechanical skill, he being a 
brick-mason. By the valuable work which 
Captain Hockersmith afterward performed he 
certainly vindicated his title to great credit in 
the execution of the plan. Other modes of 
escape had been considered and discussed pre- 
viously to this; and, according to my recollec- 
tion, General Morgan was then seriously con- 
sidering a plan of escape by a capture of the 
penitentiary. Upon this suggestion of Hines, 
however, all other methods were immediately 
abandoned, and every effort was concentrated 
on the successful accomplishment of this one. 
It is true that I never heard Captain Hock- 
ersmith state that Hines devised the scheme, 
but neither did I ever hear him claim the 
credit. As svon as the matter was mentioned 
to me by Hines, I expressed a desire to assist 
in the work. These men were all my friends, 
and I felt the keenest interest in seeing them 
escape. My own cell was located so near the 
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ordinary station of the guard, that I recog- 
nized at once that I could not be of the party. 
With the consent of the others, however, I im- 
mediately commenced work in the air-cham- 
ber, and continued that work until its end. I 
believe I did the greater part of the work in 
cutting through the cell of Captain Sam Tay- 
lor, the only tool used being an ordinary steel 
case-knife. 

I shall never forget an occasion upon which 
I came very near causing a discovery of the 
work that was going on. The original entrance 
into the air-chamber had been made through 
Hines’ cell. The rest of the work was done in 
the air-chamber, cutting from beneath. Hines 
usually sat at the entrance to his cell, giving 
notice or causing notice to be given to those at 
work whenever a guard or any official should 
come into the hall. On one occasion, when the 
work was nearly completed, notice was given 
to quit work and come out of the air-chamber. 
All heard it and responded but myself. I still 
kept scratching away in Sam Taylor’s cell. 
The bricks, the spawls, and mortar had been 
removed, and I was so nearly through the 
water-lime cement that I could perceive the 
light from above. While scratching away for 
dear life I was startled by a voice coming from 
the hole in Hines’ cell, “ For God’s sake! stop 
that scratching and come out.” I responded 
promptly, and found that old man Heavey had 
had come in, and, under the pretext of wish- 
ing to inspect Captain Taylor’s cell, had called 
him in there for the purpose of giving him an 


-apple, the old fellow being very fond of Sam; 


and here I was scratching, and in a few mo- 
ments my knife would have probably touched 
the old man’s foot. How it came that he did 
not hear the noise from beneath I never knew. 

The fact that an escape was in contempla- 
tion was kept secret, except to a small number 
of prisoners, until within a day or two before 
the escape. It then, however, became univer- 
sally known, and was the cause of continual con- 
ference, speculation, apprehension, and hope, 
During all this period I never heard the sug- 
gestion that any one other than Hines had 
originated the plan, It is true, I believe, as 
Captain Hockersmith says, that Hines spent the 
time sitting at his cell door studying French; 
but this only confirms the belief in my mind 
that Hines was directing the operations. He 
certainly stood in the prison as its representa- 
tive and director. Hockersmith, meanwhile, 
as I recollect, certainly performed the most im- 
portant service in the execution of the work 


itself. His mechanical skill and his capacity 
for labor enabled him to do what the others 
could not have done. The details of this, of 
course, I can not give, but Captain Hocker- 
smith, in the series of articles which he is 
writing, I have no doubt will develop it fully. 

As bearing upon this question, I must men- 
tion another circumstance. Captain Taylor and 
Captain Sheldon, who made their escape with 
Morgan, were recaptured within a short time 
and returned to the prison. I had been inti- 
mate with Captain Taylor all my life, and the 
intimacy was kept up. After he was returned 
to the prison I talked with him fully and free- 
ly about the escape and all matters connected 
with it. Iam sure that he did not, upon any 
occasion, claim the credit of having devised the 
plan, either alone or with Captain Hecker- 
smith, nor did he at any time contravene the 
statement of Captain Hines. I can hardly con- 
ceive it possible that in the intimacy of that 
intercourse I should not have learned the fact, 
had Captain Taylor believed that himself and 
Captain Hockersmith, instead of Hines, had 
devised and executed the plan of Morgan’s es- 
cape. I have written this without consultation 
with Captain Sheldon or any other of our pris- 
on companions, wishing to give my own recol- 
lections for what they are worth, trusting that 
if I am wrong in any respect I may be cor- 
rected by the recollections of others. Captain 
Taylor died some years ago, and left no written 
reminiscences on this subject, so far as I know. 

There are two or three statements in Captain 
Hines’ paper which, though not very material 
in themselves, I think are slightly erroneous. 
The most important of these is his statement 
that “On the evening of the 27th of Novem- 
ber the cloudy weather, so anxiously waited 
and watched for, came, and prior to bejng 
locked into our cells it was agreed to make the 
attempt at escape that night.” According to 


my distinct recollection, the afternoon of No-. 


vember 27th was, to all appearance, clear and 
beautiful. The weather was mild, and the ra- 
diance of an Indian summer’s sun was bright 
and glorious as it streamed down through the 
high windows. Great apprehension was felt 
among us all that the attempt at escape could 
not be successfully made that night, and many 
protests were made with General Morgan 
against it; but his mind was made up. He 
knew that a change in prison commandants had 
been made, and was sure that an inspection 
would follow. He resolved to go that night. 
I shall never forget his appearance as he paced 
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up and down the hall as the sun was almost set- 
ting on that beautiful afternoon. While appre- 
hension was felt and depicted on the counte- 
nances of most of the prisoners, General Mor- 
gan wore a smile which betokened the perfect 
conviction of success. In my mind he was al- 
ways a handsome man, and upon this evening 
his face was lighted with the radiance of hope 
and the expectation of freedom. His expres- 
sion it is beyond my power to describe, but the 
painter who could have caught and reproduced 
that expression would have been immortalized. 
That night between 9 and 11 o'clock, as I now 
remember, the storm arose and the darkness 
came. 

Shortly after the appearance of Hines’ arti- 
cle I met him and called his attention to this 
fact. His recollection confirms mine; but he 
told me a fact which I did not know—that late 
in the afternoon he had gone to the platferm 
of the second tier of the cells, and there looked 
through the window toward the declining sun, 
He found that light clouds were gathering upon 
the horizon, which, though they did not inter- 
cept the sun’s rays, convinced him that falling 
weather was coming. A little later he went 
again; his impressions were confirmed, and he 
requested General Morgan to make the same 
inspection, which he did, and concurred in 
Hines’ opinion. This explains Captain Hines’ 
brief statement about the cloudy weather. 

Captain Hines has omitted one of the most 
interesting and exciting episodes of that even- 
ing. A number of the boys had spent much 
of their prison time in carving gutta-percha 
and cannel-coal ornaments. Their tools con- 
sisted of pocket-knives and three or four small 
diamond saws, which the prison officials per- 
mitted them to have. From the incident which 
follows I am satisfied that the prison officials 
had on this day conceived some apprehension 
that an escape was intended, for almost imme- 
diately after we had been locked up a guard 
came in inquiring for these saws. He had 
gotten them all but one, and was trying to find 
who had that. Suddenly he recollected that it 
had been given to Colonel Dick Morgan. As 
General Morgan was occupying Dick’s cell, it 
was certain that a visit of the guard to his cell 
would reveal the fact and expose the plot. By 
rare good fortune, just as he started to Dick 
Morgan’s cell, one of the boys remembered 
and called to him that Major Higley had that 
saw. Higley was upon the second tier. The 
guard went to his cell to obtain the saw, and 
our hearts beat free again. 


Hines states in his article that Sam Taylor 
climbed, hand over hand, on the under side of 
a ladder leaning against the wall, in order to 
get a view of the surroundings of the prison 
through an upper window. My recollection is 
that he climbed up the balconies at the south- 
east range of the cells, which, as I now remem- 
ber, were supported at that point by a slender 
iron pillar or bar running from the bottom to 
the top of the building, and up which Taylor 
climbed. 

Captain Hines, of course, makes no mention 
of what occurred in the prison the next morn- 
ing. He was not there. While I can not for- 
get the scene, yet it baffles description. You 
will doubtless remember that a number of us 
had been practicing upon the guard for some 
days by sleeping with our heads covered at 
night, the object being that the covering up of 
the “dummies” on the night of escape should 
not excite suspicion in the mind of the guard 
on his rounds, which were made every two 
hours. These dummies—intended to represent 
the escaped prisoners asleep in their beds— 
were a Curiosity in themselves, One of them, 
I remember, was made up principally of loaves 
of bread, a contribution of some half dozen 
prisoners from their private store. Excitement 
kept me awake during a good part of the night. 
The next morning, a while before daylight, my 
ear was attracted by the sound of a guard 
walking rapidly down the hall in front of our 
cells. I was at once satisfied that the escape 
had been detected, which afterward proved to 
be true. In mounting the guards upon the wall 
the bell-rope was found cut, and an investiga- 
tion followed at once. Immediately the guard 
came in and, approaching the grated door of 
each cell, called to the inmate to see if he was 
there. As the cells of the escaped prisoners 
were reached of course no response was given. 
Instead of opening the cell a long stick was 
punched through the gratings, the beds uncov- 
ered and the “dummies” exposed in this way. 
Why this was done I never knew, unless it 
were that the severed bell-rope so excited the 
apprehension of the guards that they feared 
to release even one prisoner at a time from his 
cell. When the fact of the escape had been 
rendered certain by these means, many were 
the speculations indulged as to the mode of 
escape. The doors of each cell were critically 
examined and found secure. Attention was 
then turned to the iron-grated windows, but 
these were also found secure; then an inspec- 
tion was made of the flue, back of the stove, 
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and lastly, of the stove-pipe itself, as possible 
modes of exit. All this could be perceived 
from our cells, partly by locking through the 
gratings, partly from conversation that was 
overheard; but not a suspicion of the true 
mode of escape suggested itself until just about 
daybreak the quick, slippered tread of a con- 
vict was heard passing down the hall. He 
had discovered the mouth of the tunnel just 
outside the prison wall. He communicated 
his information to the guards, and the whole 
thing became clear. The cells were inspected, 
the holes found, and the escape explained. 
Even then, however, the wonder of the guards 
did not cease. At a little later period Gov- 
ernor Brough with the military authorities 
came to inspect the prison, and when they saw 
the holes in the various cells, still the inquiry 
was, What had been done with the dirt, the 
mortar and brick taken from the first hole 
before the air-chamber was reached? It was 
not until a later period that they learned that 
Sam Taylor (I believe it was) had stuffed the 
cement, mortar, and bricks into his own bed 
and slept upon them until the air-chamber 
was reached. 

An interesting occurrence took place at the 
breakfast hour. Old man Heavey had been our 
first guard; his kindness to the prisoners had 
induced his removal. A fellow named Hoff- 
man had followed him, and he had been sub- 
stituted by one named Scott, familiarly styled 
“Scotty.” There was a jealousy between Scott 
and Hoffman—the latter having been removed 
to make place for the former as our guard. It 
was the habit for one range of prisoners to go 
to breakfast at a time, alternating as to which 
should go first. The privilege had been ac- 
corded General Morgan to have his breakfast 
brought to his cell, which was the last one in 
the upper range. This, it will be remembered, 
was now occupied by Dick Morgan, with whom 
the General had exchanged cells the evening 
before. 

When the escape was first discovered, the 
fact that General Morgan had escaped did not 
seem to occur to the prison officials, and this, I 
suppose, is one reason why the telegraphing 
was so long delayed. On that morning the 
upper tier was called first to breakfast After 
they had gone to the breakfast-room, Hoffman 
came into the hall and, encountering me near 
the entrance, inquired, “ Where is General 
Morgan?” stating that the warden required 
that he should come to his breakfast. I re- 


sponded, “The General is in his cell.” Hoff- 
man immediately went up, walked into the 
cell, and there encountered Dick Morgan. 
His first exclamation on gazing at Colonel 
Dick was, “ By , | knowed it!” and he 
seemed to chuckle with delight at the disgrace 
of his friend Scotty. 

This failure to discover the absence of Gen- 
eral Morgan, and the failure to telegraph the 
fact of the escape when first discovered, have 
always seemed to me among the strangest cir- 
cumstances connected with this affair. If the 
telegraph had been freely used as soon as the 
escape was discovered, it is almost certain that 
Morgan and Hines would have been captured 
before reaching Cincinnati. They had taken 
that route supposing that they would reach 
Cincinnati before the guards were mounted in 
the morning. A detention of the train caused 
them to reach there I suppose not less than an 
hour after the discovery was made. I have 
always supposed that mortification and cha- 
grin caused the warden to lose his presence of 
mind, and that hg shrank from revealing to 
the military authorities the escape of the pris- 
oners who had been intrusted to him for 
special safe-keeping. 

This article would hardly be complete with- 
out another incident in which Mr. Hoffman fig- 
ured. Major Elliott, division commissary of 
Morgan’s command, and commonly styled “Old 
Pooch,” affected a certain contempt for Hoff- 
man, and upon one occasion inquired of him 
“Who was dead in the kitchen?” Hoffman, 
expressing surprise at his question, asked what 
he meant. Pooch said, “I see the hominy is 
in mourning, and supposed there was a death 
in the kitchen.” Upon which Hoffman con- 
ducted him to the dungeon, remarking, that 
“T intend to make you men treat me decent.” 
Elliott occupied the dungeon one day and 
night. Coming back he gave the rest of us to 
understand that we might indulge our wit at 
Mr. Hoffman’s expense, but that for himself he 
proposed to have no further difficulty with 
him,‘and “to treat him decent.” That day at 
dinner Elliott, nearly starved, and the hominy 
being unusually good, asked Hoffman for a 
second plate. Some of the boys smiling at the 
request, Hoffman supposed that a little fun was 
being indulged in at his expense, and started 
Elliott to the dungeon again. His eloquence, 
however, stood him in good stead. He per- 
suaded Hoffman that no disrespect was intend- 
ed, and came back a wise and happy man. 


Thos. W. Bullitt. 
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ENERAL BRAGG'S army, after Perry- 
ville, October 8, 1862, slowly made its way 
out of Kentucky, his great wagon-trains, many 
miles in length, winding through the tortuous 
mountain-ways toward Tennessee, guarded by 
a heavy foree of cavalry which was harassed 
by bushwhackers on its unprotected flanks and 
kept continuously in action by a strong body 
of Federals in its rear. The wagons were 
pressed forward with all possible rapidity, 
while our cavalry hung on the rear to worry 
and delay the pursuing forcés. Food there 
was none to be had along the line of march, 
and the fighting was so beautiful and constant 
that there was little opportunity for drawing 
and preparing rations in the regular way from 
the commissary department. Of course every 
one was suffering, more or less, from hunger. 
One day, between skirmishes, a small, dark- 
bearded, foreign-looking young man, appar- 
ently twenty-four years old, with chin in air, 
and the stars of a brigadier upon his collar, 
rode along the column. Turning to an aide 
at his side he said, “I’m very hungry.” 

“Same here, General, same here,” ejaculated 
a thoughtless boy-soldier of seventeen mature 
years. As the little general turned toward the 
impudent youth who had dared to thus address 
him, General Joseph Wheeler and I first had 
the honor of meeting each other. He did not 
appear embarrassed at the meeting, but I fear 
my appearance did not indicate that easy grace 
which might have made it more pleasing. 
Many times in the years that followed I met 
the “ War Child,” as his men loved to call him 
after they grew into a knowledge of and to 
admire his fine soldierly qualities. We never 
found fault with him until he concluded to 
adopt our regiment as his favorite, and to ex- 
press his confidence and esteem by sending us 
on all the doubtful and dangerous expeditions 
that are so constantly occurring in the game 
of war. So frequent were these manifestations 
that we sometimes feared the General loved us 
too well. He wore worthily the stars of a lieu- 
tenant-general before the war closed, has twice 
sat in Congress as a member from Alabama, 
and is a member of the new House. 

At Perryville I saw a tall, raw-boned, smooth- 
shaven man, wearing a faded uniform without 
an insignia of rank, constantly engaged where 
there was fighting to be done. It was here 
that I learned the fierce delirium of a cavalry 
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charge, and that officer led it. When he came 
out he rode along the line, his face lit with the 
fire of battle, his lips set firmly, and his fine 
eyes glowing brightly. It was General John 
A. Wharton, of the famous Texas Rangers. 
Several times after this I rode into battle 
along with him and his Rangers, who went in 
with a smile in their eyes and a song on their 
lips. At a later period he was ordered to Texas, 
where he lost his life in a personal difliculty. 
In his death the Confederate army was de- 
prived of an excellent officer, a gallant soldier, 
and a true gentleman. 

At Chickamauga much of the cavalry was 
dismounted, and fought through that desperate 
Sunday on foot. Near us was a portion of the 
troops from the Army of Northern Virginia, 
who had reinforced General Bragg, and on the 
part of each command there was soon formed 
that mutual regard born of hard fighting and 
“going in together.” These infantry forces 
deemed it the highest compliment they could 
pay their new acquaintances, during and after 
the battle, to tell them that “they had never 
seen a dead man with spurs on until they came 
to the Western army.” Of course this reflec- 
tion upon the splendid cavalry of the Virginia 
army was not intended to be taken in its fullest 
sense, but the compliment placed us upon a 
very pleasant footing with our new friends. 
Crossing the field on Monday we encountered 
them, and at their head rode a soldierly-looking 
man with long, flowing beard. As mutual 
cheers of recognition passed between the two 
commands the officer raised his hat, and then 
General James Longstreet received his share 
of recognition and very hearty old Kentucky 
cheers. 

On this same Monday, following Chicka- 
mauga’s sorrowful day, a little party of paroled 
Federal officers of high rank bore toward their 
lines about Chattanooga a litter upon which 
rested a form quiet in all the awful stillness of 
death. Tenderly resting their burden for a 
time, these officers told us that they bore the 
body of General Lytle, of the Federal army, 
killed in battle the day before while bravely 
fighting. Every soldier’s hat was off in an in- 
stant, and near me a soldier of the South in 
deep, rich tones recited a stanza of the dead 
soldier’s incomparable poem, “I am Dying, 
Egypt, Dying,” thrilling every heart that felt 
the appropriateness of his action. 
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Not far from the spot where Lytle fell lay 
the honored remains of one of our own much- 
loved dead. A young Kentuckian of splendid 
lineage, handsome, brave, and, like the Douglas, 
“tender and true,” he entered the Confederate 
army at an early day as a colonel, was soon 
promoted to be a brigadier-general, and fell 
desperately wounded while leading his brigade 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Partially recov- 
ering from these serious injuries, he was or- 
dered to Chattanooga, in 1862, as post com- 
mandant. Here, under the tender ministrations 
of a devoted wife, he so far recovered as to take 
command of the immortal “ Kentucky Orphan 
Brigade,” famed in song and story. Leading 
it in one of its tempestuous charges, he fell and 
died upon the field. He was buried at Atlanta, 
where his remains lay until, just twenty-one 
years from the date of his death, the loving 
hands of those who had followed him into bat- 
tle gathered the dust of General Ben Hardin 
Helm and laid it beneath the sod of his own 
Kentucky, where he sleeps among his kindred 
awaiting the last trumpet call. 

When the Confederate forces began to with- 
draw upon Chattanooga from Middle Tennes- 
see, there was considerable desultory fighting, 
though no great damage was done. During 
this retreat, memorable for the heavy rain-fall 
which accompanied it, I was one day sent with 
a dispatch to General N. B. Forrest, the great 
cavalryman, whom I had never seen. After 
a long search, a little knot of men was found 
in an open piece of ground apparently enjoy- 
ing the lively fusilade going on all about them. 
Approaching a quiet-looking man, clad in a 
citizen’s dress of black cloth, I saluted, and 
asked to be directed to General Forrest. 

“T am General Forrest,” said the quiet citi- 
zen. 

It has been twenty-two years since that after- 
noon, yet I still recall how that dispatch was 
delivered with a doubting air to the man who 
looked more like a country doctor than a dash- 
ing cavalry general. Perhaps the coolness 
with which he ignored the bullets that sung 
all about him, more than any thing in his 
appearance, assured me that I had found my 
man. A few months later I had charge of a 
picket force of a dozen men at Trion Factory, 
Georgia. Suddenly from the outposts came 
sounds of firing. In a few moments our little 
force was in position. Out of the tall factory 
building, attracted by the firing, came a dozen 
or more curious soldiers who had been inspect- 
ing its intricate machinery. Two or three 


timid fellows sprang into their saddles and 
fled ; the remainder promptly joined my squad. 
The affair was soon over, and a grave, grim 
man rode to my side and in a few words com- 
plimented the disposition of the little force at 
my command. He wore a uniform now, but 
that face was not easily forgotten. It was 
General Forrest, who had reinforced me and 
then paid me a compliment which belonged 
by right to the brave boys with me, who al- 
ways instinctively did just the right thing 
when there was any fighting to be done, and 
frequently lost no time waiting for orders to 
do it. 

In the dismal autumn of 1863, when the 
army was lying sullenly grouped about Tun- 
nel Hill and Dalton, Georgia, awaiting one of 
Bragg’s movements to the rear, our regiment 
was constantly on outpost duty at the former 
point. One morning, about three o’clock, I sat 
by a smoldering fire at a picket base, while the 
men off duty tried to sleep. Suddenly a party 
was heard approaching from the main camp at 
our rear, and, stepping into the road near by, 
I halted a general officer and his staff on the 
grand rounds of the outposts. The guards were 
not turned out to receive the party who had 
so suddenly and unceremoniously approached. 
The situation in front was rapidly, and as 
clearly as might be, explained to the ranking 
officer, and then Brigadier-General Kelly rode 
away into the darkness to take his chances with 
the outer videttes and a stray shot from the en- 
emy’s outposts. General Kelley had just been 
assigned to our command, and was testing the 
mettle of his men by these nocturnal calls at 
unexpected hours. While there was not much 
ceremony displayed by the troops, it was grat- 
ifying to know that he found at least one Ken- 
tuckian awake at every point where the troops 
from that State were on guard. When I next 
saw him, after the early morning call, he was 
in the midst of a tangled mass of Federals and 
Confederates, who were engaged in a hand-to- 
hand fight. Not many weeks afterward he fell 
in action, a bullet through his brain closing 
the career of this young, ardent, and useful 
soldier. 

It was at Abingdon, Virginia, March, 1865, 
that down one of the wretched streets of that 
little town there came, meeting me, a young 
man with nervous, springy step, firm set, de- 
termined mouth, square, combative jaws, and 
lithe form, clad in the neat uniform of a brig- 
adier-general. As we passed salutes were 
given, and my comrade, one of Morgan’s men, 
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said, “That’s Basil Duke.” Though Kentuck- 
ians both, and serving mainly in the same 
department, the fortunes of war had not per- 
mitted me to meet one of Kentucky’s youngest 
and most distinguished officers until the dark 
clouds that shadowed the end lowered gloom- 
ily about us. A few weeks later our respec- 
tive commands, after serving as an escort to 
President Davis, laid down their arms together 
and turned their faces toward Kentucky. 
Though the young cavalryman was a stranger 
then, it is pleasant to know that the days of 
peace have brought not only acquaintance but 
mutual friendship and esteem. 

Not long before the close of the war I saw 
the pale face of a young officer as he looked 
out from an ambulance upon our passing regi- 
ment. The shadows that flitted across that 
handsome face told not only of a torturing 
pain but of a keen and soldierly desire to be 
once more at the head of his splendid com- 
mand, which he was fated never more to lead. 
He had left a leg on the battle-field, and ere 
health and strength returned, Appomattox had 
come and gone—the soldier’s task was done. A 
little while ago I saw him again at Washing- 
ton, where he holds high social and political 
rank as the junior Senator from South Carolina, 
General M. C. Butler, the handsomest member 
of the United States Senate. An artificial 
limb supplies the lost one, he walks without a 
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limp, and gracefully takes part in the merry 
dance. 

One other name is recalled by a recent pleas- 
ing event, and though in justice to an attempt 
to follow the years consecutively, it should 
have been mentioned sooner, it will none the 
less pleasantly close these hasty sketches. It 
was just at sunrise at Perryville when a shout, 
clear, lively, and inspiriting, rang along the 
line of one of the magnificent divisions mov- 
ing to its appointed place in the line of battle. 
Nearer it came, and with it a cavaleade of horse- 
men, bright and handsome, in the parapherna- 
lia of war. At their head rode a stately man, 
whom I have sometimes thought the most 
splendid horseman I have seen. His fine 
face expressed the genuine pleasure he felt at 
this warm reception, and his return to active 
duty. It was General Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
of Kentucky, not long freed from the discom- 
forts of a prisoner of war. The man who, af- 
ter such a reception from his troops, would not 
trust them to do all that men could do must be 
made of other stuff than the gallant Buckner. 
His career in the army is known of all men, 
and his shield bears no marks save those of 
honor. In private life he has been the same 
manly man, and has drawn about him in the 
days of peace a young and active following, 
which promises possibly high civic honors in 
the not distant future. 

E. Polk Johnson. 


In a recent volume of Sydney Smith appeared a paragraph of his conversation not hitherto 
published: “Ah! you talk very lightly of common sense, but you forget, as I said in my lectures, 
that two thousand years ago common sense was not invented, and that philosophers would be 
considered as inspired by the gods, and would have altars raised to them for the advice which 


a grandmother now gives to a child six years old.” 


“Every political eminence is a Tarpeian 


rock.” “T will do human nature the justice to say that we are all prone to make other people 


do their duty.” 


“T wish I could write poetry like you, Rogers. 


I would write an ‘Inferno,’ 


and I would put Macaulay amongst a number of disputants and gag him!” 
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UBLIC sentiment seems, at length, thoroughly 
and generally aroused to the necessity of sup- 
pressing one wide-spread and terrible vice, which is 
even more a national evil than intemperance, and, if 
possible, yet more prolific of misery and crime. 

Gambling, in its worst and most revolting forms, 
has prevailed and been condoned in the great cities 
of the United States during the years which have fol- 
lowed the civil war to an extent never paralleled, per- 
haps, in any other country or period. 

The victims of this seductive and fatally destructive 
habit are more numerous; the opportunities for its 
indulgence are more extensive, and more publicly 
and conspicuously advertised ; the greedy and preda- 
tory species, which has its origin and habitat in the 
gambling hell, and feeds and fattens on the plunder 
gathered there, is more aggressive and remorseless in 
the populous American cities than in all other Chris- 
tian communities on the face of the earth. Certainly 
the leprous evil has nowhere else become so firmly 
rooted in the social fabric, so completely entrenched 
against the efforts of law, notwithstanding a multi- 
tude of ostensible statutory penalties and correctives, 
and so potent and far-reaching in its influences. 

We are speaking of the professional gaming which 
disguises itself under no pretense of commercial 
business, and of the “common gambler,”’ whose sole 
stock in trade is dexterity and craft; his implements 
the faro box, keno “ goose,’ “marked pack,” and 
drugged decanter; and the region of his industry the 
wide field of human folly. 

We are not concerned now with the reckless spirit 
and eager anxiety for sudden wealth, so often pointed 
out as American characteristics, which must be chas- 
tened and repressed if we would escape great future 
national tribulation. The feverish thirst for specula- 
tion, the passion for rapid and manifold gain in the 
avenues of traffic, the experimental adventures which 
the bold operator delights to undertake beyond the 
confines of prudent commercial hazard, may threaten 
disaster and warrant some form of remonstrance. 

It may be that all this is not consistent with the 
best and truest morality, but it is not conduct, in re- 
straint or prevention of which the police power 
may rightfully and safely be invoked. Common sense 
deprecates statutory regulation of every such excess 
or error, and suggests the propriety, the necessity of 
leaving their correction to reason and experience. 
But practices which enable certain men to live 
wholly at the expense of others without rendering 
any return or equivalent whatever, making beneficia- 
ries and beggars alike useless and vicious; occupa- 
tions which bring ruin to individuals, and ean by no 
possibility do any good for the community ; methods 
of money-getting in which fraud is an ever present 
and potent factor, these things, surely, are proper 
subjects of legislative inhibition and punishment. 

No vice is so demoralizing, no infatuation so des- 
perate as that of gaming. The drunkard has his 
sober moments, his occasional lucid intervals. The 
grasp of the devil of drink is sometimes relaxed, and 
the victim is allowed brief respite to gather strength, 
and struggle for final emancipation. But he who has 
sold himself to the devil of play is a slave whom tor- 
ment and temptation rack without remission. 


Ninety-nine men out of every hundred who become 
habitués of gaming houses are ruined beyond redemp- 
tion in body and soul, fame and fortune. Dupes at 
first, knaves at last, they often supplement immortal- 
ity with crime, and resort to theft and embezzlement 
to obtain the means to gamble. 

The professional gambler is an Ishmael, his hand is 
against every man. The logic and necessity of his 
situation makes him the enemy of society, unless 
society surrenders to him, and, tacitly licensing his 
vocation, makes no effort to defend itself. 

He robs as ruthlessly as does the bandit or the bur- 
glar, and yet demands immunity and even counte- 
nance. He spreads his nets and snares his game, and 
is indignant and resentful if there be complaint or 
protest. 

He is an active and influential politician, wielding 
a power at the polls which compels the silence and 
often the aid of men who make laws and ordinances, 
and too frequently insures him complete protection 
against the enforcement of any law intended to affect 
his trade. He commands and directs municipal pol- 
icy and patronage, sits in city councils, controls the 
police, and manages every thing in his own special 
interest. Vindictive, like all the carnivora, he is sul- 
lenly a foe to those who will not spot his prey and 
lend themselves to his pursuit—as the jackall serves 
the lion, and the pilot-fish the shark—and he re- 
lentlessly punishes in all ways that he can every one 
who seeks to thwart or dares to combat him; thus 
commanding the aspiring through their ambitions, 
the cowardly through their fears, the sensual by pur- 
veying them pleasure, and the venal and corrupt by 
the lavish use of money easily gotten, the gambler 
begs, bribes, bullies, or beats his way through life, 
according to the character of the emergency or indi- 
vidual with which he finds himself confronted. 

But in dealing with a body of men so astute and 
determined it is necessary to be as pertinacious and 
inexorable as they are themselves. However much 
they may fleece each other, they will combine for 
self-preservation, and no assault upon the evil will be 
successful which is not well organized and pressed 
persistently as well as vigorously. It is a fight in 
which the people who are interested in the suppres- 
sion of vice and crime must be enlisted against the 
criminals, and the champions of right must be as 
perfectly disciplined and as well aligned as those who 
are struggling to maintain the wrong. It is one of 
those social battles in which individuals must lend 
active aid—in which the public must come to the sup- 
port of the authorities. , 

We are apt to complain of the laxity with which 
those charged with the administration of the crimi- 
nal law enforce it, and the criticism is sometimes well 
founded and just. But we ought toremember that ina 
purely popular government, like ours, the magistrates 
and officers whom we elect will naturally reflect the 
prevailing public sentiment. They feel themselves 
the representatives of the popular will and popular 
opinion, and the best men when they become public 
officials will be largely influenced in their official con- 
duct by a regard forsuch expressions. Itis the natural 
and inevitable result of universal] suffrage and the 
elective system. The men who are chosen for office 
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can be no better than the men whose votes elect 


them, and they will square their administration by 
the presumed wishes and preferences of their con- 
stituency. 

It is an axiom that no law can be properly enforced 
which is not in accord with the sentiment of the peo- 
ple for whom it is enacted. We have had abundant 
examples of its truth. And itis no less true that, in 
the multitude of offenses which require correction, 
the officers of the law will more energetically pursue 
those against which the people are most indignant, 
and will pay least attention to those about which the 
people seem indifferent. It is not altogether certain 
that they are not right in this; they are public serv- 
ants, and ought, perhaps, to follow closely the public 
“instructions.” 

We have seen how the action of courts and juries 
in America has been affected, unconsciously perhaps, 
by the ideas which obtain in this country in regard 
to homicide. Inferior courts will give the law, juries 
will find, courts of final resort will expound, in a 
way that would make an Englishman’s hair stand on 
end, because they know how indulgent is public sen- 
timent here on that score. 

Therefore, if the public is really opposed to a par- 
ticular practice denounced by the law ; if it sincerely 
desires that an offense, however glaring, shall be 
adequately punished and actually suppressed, it must 
speak out. It must even, as we have said, aid the 
authorities in combating it. 

Now we believe the time has come when the people 
are aroused against the professional gamblers and 
mean that this horribly pernicious and demoralizing 
practice shall be stamped out. 

Chicago and Philadelphia, as long-suffering and as 
greatly abused as Louisville, seem to be as indignant 
against the brigands of the green cloth as Louisville 
has become. In more than one State it has been 
made a felony, and where this has been done it is 
said the evil has ceased. 

In truth, the penalties with which gambling is 
visited in Kentucky and some other States, while 
severe and, if rigidly inflicted, might be sufficient, 
are of a nature which renders them insufficient un- 
less enforced with a rigor, an energy, and a constancy 
hardly to be expected. Fines without imprison- 
ment—and the imprisonment, being discretionary, is 
not often inflicted save in some peculiarly odious 
case —have little terror for law breakers who are 
levying heavy tribute upon large communities and 
are generally abundantly supplied with money. 

Imprisonment induces real consternation ; and the 
bare threat of the State prison might effect in many 
an offender the reformation which is more to be 
desired, of course, than his punishment. 

Moreover the method adopted in Kentucky—and 
perhaps in some other States—of compensating the 
attorney who prosecutes the pleas of the State by 
allowing him a percentage of the fines collected from 
parties convicted of misdemeanors, is absurd and 
whimsical to the last degree. He is most usually an 
able and always, if he does his duty, a hard-worked 
official; his office is one of responsibility and very 
great importance. He ought to be paid a salary and 
an adequate one, and for obvious reasons be com- 
pensated in no other way. 

But having once resolved that the vice shall be 
eradicated, it is as certain that the better part of the 
community will root it out as that the day follows 
the night. The gamblers will be defiant and will 


yield reluctantly—they may have the advantage in 
the preliminary skirmishes—but they will have to 
go, all the same. 


In the June issue of this magazine the initials of 
General Cleburne were given as P. S., when they 
should have been P. R. In A Winter Raid Colonel 
Giltner is referred to as a brigadier. He was Colonel 
of the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, and was frequently 
in command of a brigade, but he was never pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 


E war clouds which brooded so ominously in 

the Eastern political firmament, attracting the 
anxious gaze of the civilized world, have drifted 
beyond the horizon again. But their reappearance, 
which is as certain as the periodical return of the 
plague or tempest, will be awaited with ever-increas- 
ing alarm and disquiet, for when they burst they 
may wrap the world in storm. 

It is scarcely possible that two such nations as 
England and Russia can engage in war without in- 
volving Europe, and ultimately the world. The more 
especially, when the stake to be fought for is the con- 
trol of India, the dominion of Asia and its vast pop- 
ulations, the commercial supremacy and, therefore. 
the wealth of the East. When England, mistress of 
commerce and the peaceful arts, goes to war with an 
opponent who can match her power and really 
threaten her safety, she will unsettle the peace of 
the earth. All mankind must feel it. Every sea 
must hear the thunder of her guns, as her iron-clads 
assail her enemy, or roar in the protection of her own 
interests. Every people will, in some way, have 
brought home to them a realization that the great 
power which dictates the trade of all nations, and 
governs values all over the globe, is straining every 
nerve to maintain the domination so long and widely 
exerted. Two hundred and forty millions of Asiatics 
living under her laws and her government, part of 
her empire, subjects of her flag, must see her take up 
arms with the feeling that the fate of themselves and 
their posterity is involved in theissue. Fifty millions 
who owe her no allegiance and yield her no service, 
but who are connected with her hardy race by blood 
and tradition—who speak her language, inherit, in 
some form, her institutions, share her ideas, and 
always, save when the contention may be between 
her and themselves, sympathize with the attitudes 
she takes and the efforts she puts forth in a struggle 
like thismow menacing her—look on from America, 
Canada, Australia, as she goes into a combat that, 
once joined, must be fought to the death, with hearts 


* that can not, if they would, help wishing Old Eng- 


land well. Even gallant Erin may forget her wrongs 
in the profounder sympathy of race, and the valor 
of her sons be exhibited again under the Red Cross 
in such manner and such time of need that the big- 
ots of Parliament shall be shamed into tardy justice. 

On the other hand, when Russia enters upon such 
a conflict as is yet before her, the earth must heave 
as if with the movements of a Titan. The great Eu- 
ropean powers, always jealous of each other's mili- 
tary strength and demonstrations, always watchful 
and suspicious lest some advantage be had when 
and where least expected; apprehensive that the 
martial might and fury let loose in one direction may 
be turned in others; ever in a condition of armed 
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strain and tension, with their great armaments in con- 
stant preparation—like bar-room bullies with hands 
on their pistols whenever a quarrel is going on—the 
great powers will see an army of two millions of men 
mobilized and pulling on the leash so soon as Russia 
has declared war. A vast, semi-barbarous, half-en- 
lightened population, a population with the coarse 
instincts of savages, and yet on the verge of inquiry 
after better things—eighty millions of people who, if 
a thin veneering be ‘‘scratched ”’ off, will be found 
“‘Tartars’’—with that declaration will be stirred to 
its depths and aroused into an unwonted political 
activity. Who can say how soon the desperate nihil- 
ist may see, and how well he may use, his opportun- 
ity? Who can predict how far the revolutionary im- 
pulse may go, or to what extent the republican senti- 
ment may be urged into aggressive expression, 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe? 

War between Russia and England is inevitable at 
no distant date. Negotiation, more or less mixed 
up with a pretense of arbitrament by some other 
power, may postpone it, but both sides will feel it to 
be but hollow diplomatic temporizing. The matter 
at stake is too important—the dependence too vital— 
to be settled by ordinary protocols and palaver. 
Complications of such character and involving such 
issues have never been settled save by the sword. 
Central Asia has become altogether Russian. And 
the Russian comes from the arid Central Asian step- 
pes down upon India with an ambition as fierce and 
a purpose as fixed as that of Timour or Zenghis. In- 
dia is England’s, and England will hold India against 
Turcoman and Tartar, Muscovite and Scythian, Czar 
and devil, so long as there is an Englishman left to 
point a rifle or spend a penny. She will fight in this 
quarrel with the same unflinching pluck and per- 
tinacity with which she hung on the haunches of 
Napoleon—with which, thirty years ago, she reduced 
her present foe to termsin the Crimea. 

There will be large opportunities in this war, when 
it comes, to test all the improvements and inventions 
in gunnery and ordnance which have been incubated 
in the last twenty years. All the best methods of de- 
struction, all the increased facilities for homicide, 
both for sea and land will be utilized. We will learn 
exactly how irresistible is the torpedo, and whether 
or no the dynamite cartridge can be used without 
“hoisting the engineer with his own petard.” 

But war will be found so costly now that modern 
ideas of economy, if not of morality, will be greatly 
against it. Not only will the destruction of commer- 
cial values be more alarming than ever before, but 
the absolute cost of these modern improvements will 
be something appalling. In Czesar’s time a Roman 
legionary soldier could be fitted out—shield, breast- 
plate, greaves, cut-and-thrust sword, pilum, and all 
his kit and baggage—for perhaps ten or twelve dollars, 
It costs more than that, now, to fire a large piece of 
ordnance a single shot. One modern light bat- 
tery of artillery with its equipments costs more, 
probably, than all the military engines—battering- 
rams, balistz, catapults, ete.—that were used between 
the period of Titus and that of Aurelian. While 
science has relatively cheapened the manufacture of 
any given article, it has compelled in war, as in 
every thing else, the employment of the most supe- 
rior article. 

The Roman legionary could afford to use a sword 
made by a blacksmith. The veteran of Hannibal 
did good work with a strong spear tipped with per- 


haps ten cents’ worth of iron. The English archers 
dealt death with bows which they made themselves. 
The soldiers of Frederic fought with the clumsy 
musket and bayonet of early make. The Prussian 
and Frenchman, to-day, must have the needle-gun 
and the chassepot; and the next generation may re- 
quire rifles loaded with electricity. The progress of 
invention and the improvement in the appliances of 
warfare will necessarily constantly increase its cost 
and render military expenditures more extravagant. 
In this consists the best hope that war will finally 
cease. Only the richest nations will be able to fight; 
and rich nations will most probably always desire 
peace. 


HE English papers seem to have gotten over the 

flurry into which they were thrown by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarkable conduct, when, immediately after 
his famous speech, by which he asked and obtained 
the fifty millions, he recalled Sir Peter Lumsden, con- 
sented to the occupation of Pendjeh, and apparently 
convinced the Ameer that it would prove safer to 
be Russian than English. They now are either 
measurably reticent, or recite the argumentative 
excuses which Mr. Gladstone’s intellect, always 
fertile of such things, has devised. They say that 
Sir Peter Lumsden was not recalled in the sense in 
which a diplomatic agent is ‘recalled,’ but that he 
is now to perform a “ purely civil task’? at home, 
which he has hitherto been performing on the Afghan 
frontier. So this policy of the Premier, which a short 
time back all journalistic England denounced as 
something which would “ disgust Britain and dismay 
India,’ is now very excellent and commendable 
indeed. 

Two months ago the English press teemed with 
sincere and hearty tributes to Russian perfidy; Eng- 
land was at great disadvantage, they said, because 
her people always kept faith and the Russians never 
did. Now it is charged that Sir Peter Lumsden was 
unfit for his mission because he was too suspicious, 
and would persistently refuse to trust the bland and 
childlike Muscovite. But most bewildering of all, 
after what we have heretofore heard, is to be told 
now that Herat is in no way the key to India. Yet 
Major-General Henry Green, K. C. 8. L, says so, and 
talks in a way to shake an outsider’s faith in the 
absolute necessity of defending Herat—if not an 
Englishman’s. He recommends that the plateau of 
Beloochistan should be garrisoned by the European 
troops of the English army for the defense of India, 
where they would find the climate healthy, and 
whence they could be concentrated readily at Quet- 
tah, a strong position occupied and fortified at the 
suggestion of General Jacob, and which is within 
forty-eight hours by rail of the sea-port of Kurrachee 
and within three weeks of London. 

“This position,’’ he says, “would constitute our 
left flank defense, as no army of any serious dimen- 
sions could march toward India through the deserts 
of Mekran, lying west of Beloochistan and extending 
to the Indian Ocean. We should have to provide for 
the defense of the remaining four hundred miles of 
the Punjab frontier between Mithencote and Pesh- 
awur, running along the foot of the Suliman range of 
mountains. On this line we ought, I think, to con- 
struct strong defensive works to command the debou- 
chures of the numerous passes. Mithencote, Dehra 
Gazee Khan, Dehra Ishmael Khan, Bannoo, Kohat, 
and Peshawur, the latter commanding the exits from 
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the Khyber pass, would probably be some of the points 
selected; behind this line we have the Indus River, 
nowhere fordable, and which in summer is very 
broad and rapid—in some parts during the season it 
has a width of from four to five miles. This splendid 
river might be partolled by any number of iron gun- 
and torpedo-boats. Peshawur would form our right 
flank defense. Now let us analyze the position of 
that empire, supposing she possessed herself of Herat. 
We certainly hear much of the power of that valley 
to maintain and supply an army for aggressive oper- 
ations, but can its means of doing so compare in any 
way with those at the disposal of India. Even were 
Herat connected by rail direct with Russia itself, the 
power of supply would be very limited in compar- 
ison to that of England with the assistance of our 
commercial marine and our command of the sea. 
An attack on such a position as I have suggested we 
should hold on the frontier of India would require 
the concentration at Herat of at least two hundred 
thousand men and six hundred guns for the advance, 
the line of communication and reserves, and in addi- 


tion hundreds of thousands of baggage animals, ex- 
clusive of camp followers.”’ 

The next chapter we may expect in the great con- 
troversy is the Russian occupation of Herat, the con- 
version of the fickle Afghan tribes to the Russian 
interests, an interval, more or less brief, of menace, 
negotiation and English uneasiness, and then a fight 
on the line indicated or the discovery of another line 
of defense still better suited to the temper of an 
English ministry. 

Sooner, or later, however, the collision must come, 
and when it does—when the calico Statesman goes to 
the rear, and hard hitting is in order—we’ll back the 
Briton. He will enter the ring of. course, entirely 
unprepared. One of the chief blessings of free, con- 
stitutional government is that it will neither require 
nor permit the people who enjoy it, to “ prepare for 
war in time of peace.’’ He will consume the first two 
or three rounds in doing what he ought to have done 
in his training; but when he gets down to his work 
he'll maul the hybrid spawn of Sclave and Seythian 
till his Massagetan grandmother would not know him. 


SALMAGUNDI. 


ANY of the songs which were familiar to the peo- 
M ple of the South in the war time have been pre- 
served in some form, and, in volumes of ‘‘ war lyrics”’ 
or compilations of Southern poems, will have a place 
in literature. Some of them produced an impression 
at that period now hard to understand. They were 
complete echoes of a high-wrought sentiment, inspir- 
ing action and utterance equally intense, and were 
received as the fit and natural expression of the pop- 
ular purpose and hope. 

These representative monumental songs were heard 
—especially during the first two years of the war— 
in every Southern household. ‘ Maryland, my Mary- 
land,”’ “ There’s Life in the Old Land Yet,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ ‘* Stonewall Jackson’s Way,’ like 
“ Dixie,’ were to a certain extent indicia, if not ex- 
actly tests, of loyalty in the South. They were parts 
of the profession of faith. But as the long contest 
dragged on, and war, losing much of its earlier illu- 
sions, became a stern, bitter, and exceedingly monot- 
onous and unpleasant reality, these “high toned”’ 
lyrics were tacitly voted rather too romantic and 
poetical for the actual field, and were remitted to the 
parlor and the piano-stool. Young ladies still ren- 
dered them, in compliment and, perhaps, as incent- 
ive to military admirers; but the youth, to whom 
battle and bivouac had become second nature, him- 
self chanted in quite other fashion on the march or 
seated at the camp fire. 

It will be remembered by the veterans of the Con- 
federacy that the songs sung by the soldiery after the 
struggle had developed into its later phases and harsh, 
close, constant grapple, were of an altogether differ- 
ent character. They had less of flourish but more of 
meaning; not so much bravado, but a good deal 
more point. These songs, like the talk and the work 
of the veterans, were imbued with the grim earnest- 
ness of their experience and of the situation; when, 
to phrase the thought in the vernacular of the ranks, 


“a man was not inclined to bite off more than he 
could chaw, but mighty apt to chaw all he bit off.” 

Typical of the time, there were certain of them 
which breathed a fierce spirit and active resentment, 
happily forgotten, and which it is not well to recall 
by reproducing the rugged verses expressing it. But 
by far the larger number were good humored ; pretty 
full, it is true, of the soldier’s disposition to exalt 
his own side and its heroes, but often sappy with the 
homely satire of the camps, which stings friend and 
foe alike. 

Every ex-Confederate can recall one such song at 
least, which, from the Potomac to the Sabine, from 
the Cumberland to the Gulf, was raised in quaint, 
jingling tune wherever and whenever a half dozen 
ragged rebels were gathered together. 

The rollicking refrain, captivating for its very ab- 
surdity, ran thus: 


“T’ll lay ten dollars down, 
And count it up one by one; 
Just show me the very man 
Who struck Billy Patterson.” 


The last two lines sometimes altered as follows: 


“The next time that we fight ’em 
The Yanks are going to run,”’ 


expressive of a hope which, however often dissap- 
pointed, sprang again and again in the gray-clad 
breast. 

Innumerable verses were composed and sung to 
this refrain. The Army of Virginia and the Army of 
Tennessee had each its history rudely chronicled as 
fast as made in this rough minstrelsy. Every corps 
and command contributed some commemorative 
stanza. The current events of campaigns were told 
in improvised verse as rapidly as they occurred, and 
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were thereafter faithfully recited by the rhapsodist 
who professed to know the whole fragmentary epic. 
The wits and wags of the camps sought to make crit- 
icism more caustic by embodying it in lines which, 
once given place in this song, would surely be heard 
throughout the Confederacy. 

The dim, scarce conscious recognition of the abnor- 
mal character of the strife—of the ghastly folly of civil 
war—had its utterance in, 


“T’ve shot at many a Mexican, 
And many an Injun, too; 
But I never thought I'd have to shoot 
At Yankee-doodle-doo.”’ 


The boundless, invincible confidence of his army 
‘in General Lee was simply but perfectly, and, to 
one who shared the sentiment, pathetically ex- 
pressed in language of cheer and assurance, assumed 
to have been spoken by the great commander him- 


self 
“‘Mars’ Robert said, ‘ My soldiers, 


You’ve nothing now to fear, 
For Longstreet’s on the right of them, 
And Jackson’s in their rear.’ ’’ 


A battle incident and tribute to a gallant regiment 
was thus preserved: 


“The Fourteenth Louisiana, 
They charged ’em with a yell; 
They bagged them ‘ buck-tail rangers,’ 


The profanity of the last line, if produced, would 
shock every well-regulated mind, and all feeling of 
admiration for the bravery of the Fourteenth Louis- 
iana would be lost in one of compassion for the 
dreadful fate of the ‘ buck-tail rangers.”’ 

The following explanation by a soldier, who fol- 
lowed Morgan on the raid into Indiana and Ohio, of 
how he become a prisoner, is clear, and was doubtless 
satisfactory : 


“Oh, Morgan crossed the river, 
And I went across with him— 
I was captured in Ohio 
Because I could not swim.” 


The account which another cavalryman gave of 
the easy and inexpensive way in which he procured 
his outfit is candid, to say the least: 


“You see these boots I’m wearin’, 
I won ’em on a race; 
A store subscribed this suit of clothes, 
And I bought my hat on space.”’ 


A certain gallant but unfortunate officer was men- 
tioned as having undertaken an expedition in which 


“He played it mighty slim ; 
He went to catch the Yankees, 
But the Yankees they catched him.”’ 


No matter where this song was sung, or by whom, 
nor which of its multitude of stanzas happened to be 
selected by the minstrel, the following verse always 
closed it: 


“But now my song is ended, 
And I haven’t got much time, 
I’m goin’ to run the blockade 
To see that girl of mine.’ 


Another exceedingly popular camp-song was the 
“Red, White, and Red,’’ one or two verses of which, 
only, can just now be recalled for the Salmagundi : 


“°T was a beautiful day 
In the fair month of June, 
At Big-Bethel Magruder 
Whipped out Picayune ; 
The fight began early, 
And lasted ’til,two, 
When Dixie’s flag waved 
O’er the ‘ Red, White, and Blue.’ 
Hurra! Hurra! we’re a nation they dread ; 
Hurra for Old Jeff. and the ‘ Red, White, and Red!’ 


“Tn the year ’sixty-one, 
The 21st of July, 
To Richmond the Yankees 
An excursion did try; 
But they didn’t go far, 
But came back very blue, 
With the star-spangled banner 
Shot right spang in two. 
Hurra! Hurra!’’ ete. 


These are random specimens selected out of a great 
number of similar character, showing how the Con- 
federate soldiers, in default of other means, published 
their impressions and opinions of the events trans- 
piring around them. They are given because they 
happen to be remembered. It is to be hoped that 
contributors to the Brvouac may recall and furnish 
verses more graphic. The “ Folk’’ songs of the war, 
as we may style them, should not be lost. 


Many years ago two well-known citizens of Louis- 
ville, Judge B. and Colonel J., were visiting a neigh- 
boring town while the annual county fair was in 
progress. They were treated, of course, with the ut- 
most hospitality, and as a demonstration of the great 
respect in which they were held, they were requested 
to serve among the “judges’’ of a number of the 
most important ‘ horse-rings.”’ 

In one ring for “‘the best pair of light carriage 
horses”” a close contest occurred, which elicited 
much excitement, every person on the grounds tak- 
ing sides either for a very fine pair of bays, or for an 
exceedingly showy, high-stepping pair of browns. 
The judges themselves were long in doubt, but ulti- 
mately, by a divided vote, three to two, gave the 
“premium” to the browns, and the red ribbon to 
the bays, whereupon the driver and owner cf the 
bays stood up in his vehicle and emphatically and 
solemnly swore at the judges, as a “ passell of d—d 
fools that didn’t know the pints of a horse from the 
bark on a buckeye tree.” 

The authorities and managers of the fair associa- 
tion, and the people generally—even those who had 
been the strongest partisans of the bays—were scan- 
dalized and indignant; and there was a general 
clamor that the offender should be expelled from the 
ring and the grounds. Some even went so far as to 
say that his conduct was so very disgraceful and 
“ridiculous,” that, ifa shot-gun was handy he ought 
to receive the benefit of it. The managers held an 
immediate session, and in a few minutes pronounced 
sentence on him, of everlasting banishment from those 
premises and all the appurtenances and privileges 
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thereunto belonging. The Kentuckians, however, al- 
though hot-tempered, are placable, and so when, in 
the course of an hour or two, it was announced that 
that the erring horseman was penitent, and desirous 
of making an apology, it was decided that he should 
be permitted to do so, and be reinstated. Judge B. was 
especially eloquent in pleading for him, inasmuch as 
he (the Judge) had strongly favored giving the pre- 
mium to the bays. 

When the resolution was reached the judges as- 
sembled in great dignity in the middle of the ring, 
and the offender was brought in escorted by the gen- 
tleman who carried the whip and acted as master of 
ceremonies while the show was going on. He ap- 
proached with a firm step and composed demeanor, 
halted when within a few paces of the judges, and, 
lifting his hat, said in a clear voice heard by every 
person in the listening audience: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am 
greatly mortified at what has occurred, and I can not 
adequately express my regret that your conduct was 
such as to compel the use of the strong language 
which I employed.”’ 

There was a moment's silence, and then Judge B. 
stepped forward, grasped the hand of that contrite 
man and said, “ My dear sir, in behalf of my col- 
leagues I accept your handsome acknowledgment, 
and trust it will never have to be repeated.”’ 

Somehow the audience thought both speeches a 
trifle ambiguous. 


It will be remembered that a curious habit pre- 
vailed among the soldiers, in the latter part of the 
war, of designating their respective companies and 
battalions by the queer names of “ outfit’’ and “lay- 
out,’’ while they would call a brigade a “shebang.”’ 

The story goes that General Polignac, the noble 
Frenchman who so generously espoused the cause of 
the South and served her with distinguished bravery 
to the last, that the general was once accosted by a 
bright eyed Creole boy, who announced that he had 
just returned from a furlough, and wished to know 
where he could find Colonel Censir’s “lay-out. ” 

“Colonel Censir’s what? ’’ shouted the General, his 
eyes bulging with astonishment. 

“ Colonel Censer’s ‘lay-out,’ ’’ repeated the lad, it 
belongs to your ‘shebang.’”’ 

“Well, I hope to land in h-ll,”’ ejaculated Polig- 
nac, who, when excited, sometimes became profane, 
“if I know what ze little diable mean! I have been 
educate all my life in ze armee. I have hear of ze 
compagnie, ze battalion, ze brigade, and ze division, 
but I agree t@ be d—n to h-ll, if I ever hear of ze 
‘lay-out,’ or ze ‘ shebang’ before.”’ 


Once upon a time, at a place and date which 
had, maybe, better not be given, a gang of Confed- 
erate cavalrymen, of that class which the French 
style “‘zephyrs,”’ and we call ‘‘bummers,”’ boarded a 
railway train which had been stopped between two 
flourishing cities, and began to levy contributions 
on the passengers. 

They were in a great hurry, because they expect- 
ed every moment the arrival of a detail of guards, 
which would not only interrupt their operations, 
but make it warm for them, if caught “‘in flagrante.” 


There were a number of Jews on the train, en 
route from the more southern city to buy goods in 
the other and more favorably located point, and 
their pocket-books were well lined. 

The bummers were prancing around in this 
crowd, and “going through’’ the sorrowful Hebrews 
in a scandalous way, when, it is related, a long, lank, 
slab-sided Michigan cavalryman, who had been very 
philosophically watching all that transpired, as if a 
quite familiar scene to him, reached out and grab- 
bed the most active examiner by the jacket and said, 
“Hold on a minute, Reb., I want to tell you some- 
thing.”’ 

“Well, now spit it out quick,” said the reb., “I 
always like to treat prisoners right, but I aint got 
much time. That d—d, stuck up provost guard 
will be along d’rectly, and we’ll be ’bleeged to quit 
work.”’ 

“Taint a goin’ to detain you. You see that Jew 
sittin’ over thar. I see him take his pocket-book, 
just now, and stuff it under the seat. I wanted to 
give you the pint.” 

The reb. started off like a shot out of a shovel, 
but the Michigander pulled him back again. ‘I 
do n’t want to be misunderstood,”’ he said. ‘You 
need n’t think I’m a tryin to curry favor with you 
fellows, becuz I’m a prisoner. I’ve fit you for three 
year, and I’m goin’ at it agin as soon as I’m ex- 
changed, but, for all that, Idon’t want to see no d—d 
Jew defraud a soldier,” 


Many excellent gentleman were addicted just 
before and during the war—as many such are at 
all times—to rather intemperate and extravagant 
language, and made declarations which, in the na- 
ture of things, they could not possibly be expected 
to fulfill. 

Just such a man was Mr. C—, a well to do, portly 
merchant, who lived in a small town in Southern 
Kentucky at the beginning of the unpleasantness, 
and was a very violent and outspoken secessionist. 
Indeed, he frequently asserted that he would shed 
every drop of blood in his body and “ die in the last 
ditch,’’ before he would ever consent to acknowledge 
allegiance again to the government of the United 
States. In the same town lived an easy-going, wag- 
gish fellow, named Jim White, who was a strong 
Union man, and was constantly engaged in contro- 
versy with Mr, C——, until he had learned all the 
latter’s emphatic expressions by heart. When the 
war grew warm, Jim White joined the Union army, 
but Mr. C——, could not make “the necessary ar- 
rangements to enable him to leave home,” and did 
not join the Southern army. : 

In course of time, a detachment of Federal troops 
with whom was Jim White, paid a visit to the town 
and called on the more prominent rebels among the 
citizens to ‘‘take the oath.’’ All turned up except 
Mr. € He was nowhere to be found, and yet no 
one had seen him leave town. At length, after long 
and fruitless search, Jim White shouted out: 

“Have any of you fellers ben a diggin’ a las’ ditch 
any whars about here sence I left?” 

“Well, no,” they said, ‘‘Why did he ask such a 
question ?” 

“Becuz,’”’ he replied, ‘1 ‘lowed if you had, we 
mout find him in thar.”’ 
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